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Shopping Center 














As New as Tomorrow . 


Our new Housewares and Appliance Center, 6th Floor 


On Miller G Rhoads expanded and redesigned sixth floor you will 


find a sparkling, streamlined headquarters for every household need! 





Wide, generous aisles . . . soft lighting . . . tiered display fixtures... 


individual price-signing . . . everything new for more C, 





convenient, simpler, more efficient, attractive shopping. 


















wooo 4 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS } 
(Single, Double BE | 
and 3-Secat baa} 


Expert furniture craftsmen in FLOWERS’ j 
Sections) } 


own modern furniture factory at Law- 
renceville, Va. concentrate on quality 
wood school and church furniture. 
A few typical items of school 
furniture made in our factory 
are shown here. 






WOOD CHAIRS 
18” high. 


woop 
TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS 
(Metc!l Corner 
Braces, Rubber 
Cushion Glides) 
































WOOD CHAIRS 
16” high. 


WOOD CHAIRS 
14” high. 





TYPEWRITER 
TABLES AND 
CHAIRS 
(All Edges 
Carefully 
Rounded, 
Surfaces Smooth) 


Manufactured Manufactured 


in FLOWERS’ (vee 00 a0 in FLOWERS’ 
v jeights—R je : 
Own Factory: po Own Factory: 
@ Unit Tables and @ Classroom Utility 
Chairs Tables 
@ Classroom Primary @ Agricultural 
Tables Tables 


(Various Heights : ; 
and Top Sizes) @ Teachers’ Desks 
@ Portable Assembly 
Chairs 

(Single, Double and 
3-Seat Sections) 


@ Commercial Classroom WOOD CHAIRS 
Typewriter Tables 12” high 





@ Speakers’ Stands 











FROM FLOWERS OWN FACTORY? 


Virginia Representatives 


| 
C. E. Crouch K. C. Hart W. S. Hart Ralph A. Helderman H. J. Moody 
2530 Crystal Springs Avenue, S.W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue 327 West Main Street Chatham, Virginia Chester, Virginia 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Virginia Richmond, Virginia ! 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT | 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
rr APRIL, 1956 : 








CLEANEST, MOST VERSATILE 


Modeling Compound 


The new, exciting, different kind of modeling compound 
that solves most of your classroom creative problems! 
Ready to use’ immediately! So clean you can hardly 
believe it! Colorful, non-sticky, non-staining, non-toxic! 
Stays soft and pliable in closed container yet will air- 
dry or slow-bake quickly to ceramic-like hardness for 
permanent gifts or classroom projects. The ideal medium 
of creative expression for children of all ages! Try 


amazing Play-Doh and you will never be without it! 


YELLOW e BLUE 


(for blending with above to make tints, 
or painting any color when dry.) 


$1.45 


CASE (12 one-quart containers) _..__________ $1 5.00 


ECONOMICAL 


Beautiful Colors 


RED » 
NETURAL 


i, «EERE se pee 


2% Ibs. PLAY-DOH (One Quart) 


= same volume as 5 Ibs. clay. 











Roanoke, Va. 























TESTED 
and 


APPROVED 
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LEADING BOARDS 





EDUCATION 



















EASY TO WORK! 


Play-Doh is soft! It's pliable! It's easy to handle! It's non-sticky! Works 
quickly, smoothly, into virtually any shape or form from ash trays 
to figurines. Ideal, too, for cooperative projects and panoramas. 





CLEAN a@wn 


oF stain 


Ce@sks 


ON-STAINING:! 





NON-TOXIC! 


Play-Doh is certified to be safe externally and internally. (Not recommended 
for eating, but no harm done should a child accidentally swallow it.) 





OLORS BEAUTIFULLY! 


Y with 





PERMANENT PROJECT! 


Dries hard ... almost overnight! Also may be sanded, filed or carved 
to a more refined surface. Useful for short and long range Projects 
(Christmas, Easter, etc.). Remains soft in the closed container. 





“Ons sf 
re ideal for 


RE-USABLE CONTAINERS! 


GM Gnd sundr a 
Pplies 


Y sy 


Ends Extended “Clean-Up” Periods and 
Classroom “MODELING CLAY MESS” 


Valuable Instruction Booklet and 
Project Suggestions FREE with every 
order. Write, NOW, to: 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


School Equipment and Supplies 
Box 863 Box 9517 
Richmond 28, Va. 
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APRIL, 1956 
VOLUME XLIX 


NUMBER 8 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contribut.ons Welcomed—aArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ng publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Assistant Editor 
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OUR COVER—Virginia has the nation’s oldest academic building—The Wren 
Building on the campus of the College of William and Mary in Williamsburg. 
“The Building beautiful and commodous, being first modelled by Sir Christopher 
Wren”, of England, was erected in 1693. Pictured in front of America’s oldest 
college building, two students link the past with the present. On February 8, 
1693, the College of William and Mary, the second oldest college in the United 
States, was founded by their Majesties, King William and Queen Mary, “to the 
end that the church in Virginia may be furnished with a seminary of ministers 
of the gospel, and that the youth may be piously educated in good letters and 
manners, and that the Christian faith may be propagated amongst the Western 
Indians.” When Thomas Jefferson became Governor of Virginia, the curriculum 
was revised, establishing the first school of law in America and replacing old 
departments with Anatomy and Medicine, Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 
Moral Philosophy and Fine Arts, and Modern Languages. From a “handful” 
of students, the enrollment has grown to a peak of over 2,000 following World 
War II. Its three original buildings—The Sir Christopher Wren Building, the 
President’s House, and the Brafferton, forming a triangle in the College Yard, 
were restored by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in the restoration of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Now more than twenty buildings in the Wren tradition dot its 
1200 acre campus. A State institution since 1906, it became coeducational in 
1918, and expanded to include a division in Richmond (1925) and a Norfolk 
Division (1930). Its roll of fame includes many makers of America’s history. 
(Photograph by Thomas L. Williams.) 
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issue of 


The February 1956 the 
Virginia Journal has just come to my 
desk and I appreciate deeply your using 
the cover page showing the picture of 
Burruss Hall which is becoming more 
and more a symbol of this institution. 

I also want to tell you that I have 
been reading rather carefully the Vir- 
ginia Journal but, like many others, | 
do not sit down to take the time to 
congratulate you on the splendid pub- 
lication. 

I do appreciate receiving these issues 
and congratulate you and your staff 
on the fine job that is being done. 

Walter S. Newman 

President 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg 

Please inform Miss Lewis that I shall 
be happy to serve on the Personnel 
Policies Committee for 1956-57. One 
of my greatest interests is in the Edu- 
cation Association and I welcome this 
opportunity to serve. 

Marie V. Garber 
Alexandria 
Education 
wishes to thank you for the space given 
us on page 40 of the February 1956 

Virginia Journal of Education. 

We are proud that our Association 
has for a number of years participated 
in community activities in our rapidly 
growing city. Our efforts to be recog- 
nized along with other professional 
and civic organizations as a vital factor 
in the welfare of our city and the 
people residing here has, we believe, 
been rewarding. 

Thank you again for the generous 
space allotted and the fine manner in 
which our material was presented. 

Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr 
Visiting Teacher, 
Hampton 


Hampton Association 


jrom the Jop Fule 
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Thanks for the privilege of attend- 
ing your very delightful Virginia 
Breakfast at the AASA meeting in At- 
lantic City. I think it was the best 
one you have ever had. Also, my thanks 
to you for having my wife as your 
guest. 

That Virginia Hospitality Hour was 
something. It was very apparent that 
we Virginians are being modest when 
we brag on the fame of Virginia hos- 
pitality. There must really be some- 
thing to it that others like too. We 
have never had such crowds of people 
at a Hospitality Hour. Anyway, I al- 
ready knew what Virginia ham and 
biscuits taste like. 

William E. Lloyd 

Director of Special Services 
American Association of 
School Administrators 
Washington, D. C. 


I am returning the film, All God’s 
Children. It was most favorably re- 
ceived by the group to which it was 
shown. The service which the Associa- 
tion renders in this and similar areas 
is of invaluable aid to many of us. 
Your office is to be congratulated on 
the thorough, efficient manner in which 
such requests are handled. 

George G. Tankard, Jr. 
General Supervisor 
Harrisonburg 


Please inform Miss Lewis that I shall 
be happy to serve as chairman of the 
Journal Committee for the current 
year. 

Let me tell you, too, that there never 
was a Virginia breakfast any better 
than the one in Atlantic City this year. 
It was just about worth the price to 
watch you in action. All that repartee 
in addition to a mammoth breakfast. 

Ernest W. Mooney, Jr. 
Assistant to the Director 
School-Community Relations 
Richmond City Schools 


The Virginia Breakfast and the Vir- 
ginia Hospitality Hour were certainly 
two fine occasions and were the high- 
lights of the Atlantic City Convention 
so far as I am concerned. Congratula- 
tions to you and all of your staff for 
a job well done. 

Floyd S. Kay 
Superintendent 

Rockbridge County Schools 
Lexington 
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\ \ E take pleasure in announcing the appointment of Russell 
B. Hay as The Macmillan Company representative for 


Virginia. 


The Macmillan Company greatly appreciates the courteous 
reception always accorded its representatives, and, in turn, 
has earnestly endeavored to cooperate .;ith schools in every 
possible way. We know that Russell Hay will carry on in this 
tradition, and will enjoy a ready welcome from the school 


people of Virginia. 


Russell Hay’s home address is 840 College Avenue, Bedford, 
Virginia. Telephone: Bedford 9157. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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[PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


Ax TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


, & BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 

credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 









“***** FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! "-----"--"- 























®@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 

















. ready and waiting for 








$ 10000 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 


300° §8§1995 





know you are applying fo for = 
State Finance 

MAIL. All mail is sent to aie 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 











confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept T-1360 
OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 
























- 
& 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. 1 -1360 The following are all the debts that I have: 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Ssbreska Full Amount Paying | 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
‘ made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ~ 3 
' or cost whatsoever. sina aceite - 
g Amount you want to borro On what date of month will your ea _Is. eh, <a ee a OE. a a 
g _ Gnstude present Salanee, “it any) $_— SS ee et Se ee mae FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
4 Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 
Age... per month... you receive salary 
: Seeee and address CE Ee lll 
4a of school you = 3 aa ee 
g How long with Pesvteus 
t present employer. ————— — employment......_____ -— es 
8 Husband or wife's Salary ws 
7 employment.. a Street.__...___._____. Town_____________ State........__.__ Occup.._.____._____ 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Reiative.._....._.___ A A 
a auto made? (Name).............- ->>S—SSsz Tor apjasimanienininetnaieati 
: Bank you deal with (Name).....__ Town_ ; i ae ata ot ee lee Oe 
8 Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $........___ Name of Relative........________________________ (Relationship) .........________ 
‘ What eer, f on bank loan?.. Street__ eR aicininencins State... Occup.. 
; List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: ' The above statements are made for the ‘purpose of ‘securing a loan. 1 ‘agree that 
“ae to (Name) a et rare if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name). [lien eicamesiissintatinaenss Sa SS Name Here.__._______ -_— Address.._________ 
Purpose of loan... aa eee A SSS Town. ee =e 
& OTE Amt. B a pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
a eee | RR eee the unpaid principal and int. | Date...... ane rar 

















3 

ceed $150 an a 214 fe per month on that part over $150 and not 

of interest. )'n excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of nee ye and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above ind ing on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


% = month - that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
ing 





date for the final payment. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SREQUIRED> 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 








Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security scoapenene it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, i understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





oo 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Jips For Joachnrs ... 





“Why I Teach” Contest 

The American Legion Auxiliary has 
announced plans for its 1956 Teach- 
ers’ Contest. Any teacher in an ac- 
credited school who has taught five 
or more years may submit an essay on 
the subject “WHY I TEACH” in not 
less than 200 nor more than 300 
words. Entries must be postmarked 
not later than May 1, 1956, and in- 
clude a signed release giving the 
American Legion Auxiliary permission 
to use the essay of the contestant for 
promoting interest in the teaching pro- 
fession. Divisional prizes are $100 
defense bonds, with a national prize of 
a $500 defense bond and a trip to the 
American Legion Auxiliary Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, California, with 
all expenses paid. Address all manu- 
scripts to: Mrs. Edgar A. Paulsen, Na- 
tional Security Vice-Chairman, Na- 
tional Headquarters, American Legion 
Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


South America by Air. An un- 
usual and economical 30-day, all-ex- 
pense tour of Brazil and the Dominican 
Republic has been scheduled for this 
summer by VARIG Airlines of Brazil 
under the leadership of Dr. Samuel S. 
Rizzo, a professor at the Institute of 
Public Affairs and Regional Studies of 
New York University’s Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. For de- 
tails, write Mel Adams and Associates, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Traffic Safety Contest, open to 
all high school student newspapers and 
periodicals and $2,650 in prizes is 
being offered to the publications which 
do the best job of promoting traffic 
safety and combatting juvenile delin- 
juency in driving. American Motorists 
insurance Company, a member of the 
Kemper Insurance group, is sponsoring 
the contest in observance of its 30th 
inniversary year in safety work as well 
s in business. While detailed folders 
ind information kits have been sent to 
igh schools, additional copies may be 
ecured from Carl Byoir & Associates, 
ne., 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Illi- 
ois. Entries must be postmarked be- 
ore midnight, April 16. 


or APRIL, 1956 


Virginia Historyland is a presen- 
tation of 37 natural color photographs 
that unfold the dramatic story of Vir- 
ginia’s glorious heritage, beginning at 
Jamestown Island, the first permanent 
English settlement, and Williamsburg, 
the birthplace of American colonies. 
Every section of Virginia is repre- 
sented—from the Breaks of the Cum- 
berland to Virginia Beach. This at- 
tractive pictorial in full color is suit- 
able as a souvenir at conventions and 
for gift givings. Copies are $1.50 each 
and may be ordered from the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, 111 
North Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 

Classroom Exchange, a program 
for cultural interchange between 
secondary school classes in the United 
States and Asia, invites social studies 
teachers grades 9-12 to apply now for 
participation in the program next year. 

A team of two American educators 
are arranging the program. Walter 
Ludwig teaches social studies at the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Senior High 
School and was an exchange teacher in 
England. Clarice Ratcliff Ludwig, his 
wife, is program specialist at the Insti- 
tute of International. Education, New 
York. 


They will spend the school year 
1956-57 visiting secondary classes in 
Asian countries, answering questions 
about life in the United States, and 
recording on tape the views of Asian 
students on questions asked by Ameri- 
can youth. Music and folk songs will 
also be recorded and exchanged. The 
visitors will tell each Asian class about 
an American class willing to exchangz 
ideas, experiences, and cultural ma- 
terials. Greater understanding be- 
tween the youth of Asia and the United 
States is hoped for from the inter- 
change. 

Project-minded teachers wishing 
their classes to be considered for par- 
ticipation in the program should send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
further information and an applica- 
tion blank. Address, 


CLASSROOM EXCHANGE 
359 Westchester Avenue 
Crestwood, Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 














Are Your 
Savings 


safe? 





What would happen to your sav- 
ings if you were the victim of a 
sudden illness or accident? 
Would you have to use your 
savings to meet hospital ex- 
penses and doctors’ bills? 
Would your income continue 
during your incapacity? 


None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can protect 
your savings and income easily 
and inexpensively by taking out 
a Teacher’s Special Policy, de- 
signed by the Teachers Protec- 
tive Mutual to give you com- 
plete income protection. Special- 
ly adaptable, you can “tailor” 
the policy to suit your needs. 
You decide the amount of the 
monthly benefit you want to re- 
ceive—up to $200.00. You de- 
cide when you want payments 
to begin—on the first day, if 
you want it. And you can pay 
for it whenever you want—an- 
nually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly. And you can add “rid- 
ers” to get increased hospitali- 
zation or surgical benefits. 


Find out today about this new 
kind of income protection. Mail 
us this coupon. We'll send you 
complete information immedi- 
ately! 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penna. 
Non-Assessable Policies 





Please gend me complete information on 


TPM’s Teachers Special Policy. 


EE es, Ee. nn na geneaueatiesanhekees 


























For this 
historical period 


Use this 
filmstrip 


A Selected List of 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMSTRIPS FOR HISTORY 


for Middle Grades and High School 
50 Full-Color Filmstrips to Implement and Enrich the Study of 


“The Beginnings of America” 
—Over 2,000 vivid FULL-COLOR frames, using original and authentic 
illustrations to visualize life and events of our early history. 
—Each frame with explanatory text in easy-to-read type. 
—Each filmstrip made with the careful help of competent classroom 
teachers and leading subject-matter specialists. 
—Fach filmstrip guaranteed to stimulate learning in your class. 


It is part of 
this Young America set 














































1) Old World 
Backgrounds 


Life in the New Stone Age 
Life in Ancient Egypt 

Life in Ancient Greece 
Life in Ancient Rome 

Life in a Medieval Castle 
Life in a Medieval Village 


2) Discovery Marco Polo 
and Marquette 
Exploration Magellan 
Cortez 
Cobalt 
Columbus 
Drake 
Champlain 
DeSoto 
Coronado 
Hudson 
Before the White Man 
America Is Discovered 
Spanish Explorers 
France in the New World 


Colonial New England 
Plymouth Girl 

The Patroon’s Gi‘t 

The Middle Colonics 
An Indian Adventure 
Lost in Penn’s Woods 
Powhatan’s Tomboy 
The Southern Colonies 
Struggle for a Continent 


3) Colonization 


Causes of the Revolution 
War for Independence 
A New Nation 

Boston Tea Party 

The Last Delegate 


Lewis and Clark 

Washington Invaded 

Silver Spurs in California 

Stowaway Around the Horn 

Wagons to the West 

Rescued by Boone 

Tow-Path Boy 

New Fort at Chekagou 

Steamboat ’Round the Bend 

The Oregon Trail 

San Jacinto Corn 

New Year’s Gift from 
General Jackson 

History of Our Flag 

Story of Our National Anthem 

Flag Etiquette 


4) The New 
Nation 


5) Westward 
Expansion 


714-16 No. Cleveland St. 








Life in Ancient Times 


” 


Great Explorers No. 1 


Great Explorers No. 2 


Early American History 


Early American History 
Children of Early America 
Children of Early America 
Early American History 
Children of Early America 
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Early American History 
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Children of Early America 
Children of Early America 


Great Explorers No. 1 
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Children of Early America 


Our Flag Series 
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For description and prices of these filmstrips, write 
for a current copy of our latest YAF catalog. 
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Center, U.S.A., 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., has been desig- 
nated the new National Agent for all 
UNESCO publications. It is the only 
source in the U.S. from which all 
UNESCO periodicals, books, reports, 
and pamphlets can be obtained. 

They now have stocks of the 1955- 
56 STUDY ABROAD (paperbound— 
$2.00), the WORLD SURVEY OF 
EDUCATION (cloth—$16.00), and 
VACATIONS ABROAD, including 
vacation courses, study tours, hostels, 
holiday camps and centers, and work 
camps (176 pages—$1.00). These 
will be sent postpaid and without 
handling charge if orders include re- 
mittance. Catalogues will be sent on 
request. 


Chemistry Institute 

The Third Chemistry Institute, 
Rocky Mountain Session, operating un- 
der a grant from the National Science 
Foundation and with the cooperation 
of the Division of Chemical Education 
of the American Chemical Society will 
be held on the campus of Montana 
State College July 16, through August 
17, 1956. This program is directed to 
small college and high school teachers 
of chemistry and 50 or more registrants 
from all parts of the country are ex- 
pected. 

Financial assistance to cover room, 
board, and fees will be given to at 
least 50 applicants and additional 
funds to help cover normal living ex- 
penses and transportation may also be 
awarded in amounts up to $250 or 
more. 

For further information and appli- 
cation blanks write to L. O. Binder, 
Jr., Director, Third Chemistry Insti- 
tute, Rocky Mountain Session, Chemis- 
try Department, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Montana. Questions 
regarding the graduate school should be 
addressed to Dr. Leon H. Johnson, 
Dean of the Graduate Division. 


Back to What Woodshed? by 
Justine Wise Polier, Justice of the 
Domestic Relations Court in New 
York City since 1935, discusses the 
“get tough” approach to juvenile de- 
linquency in this pamphlet. “Let’s 
look for the causes of failure; not the 
guilt of those who fail”, concludes the 
Judge. Copies of the pamphlet are 25 
cents each from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 





The UNESCO Publications 
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National Secretaries Week— 
April 22-28—brings to the attention 
of all business and industry the thou- 
sands of secretaries who are performing 
their duties diligently; who are con- 
stantly striving to improve their skills 
and abilities to better equip themselves 
as a part of the management team; and 
the urgent need for students of the 
secretarial profession. During this 
week of recognition, Wednesday, April 
25, is set aside as Secretaries Day. 





Summer Workshop in 
Guidance and Personnel 
A summer workshop of especial in- 
terest to student personnel workers is 
planned by the Graduate Training Pro- 
gram in Student Personnel and the 
University Division of the Summer 
Session of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Designed particular- 
ly for men and women guidance and 
student personnel workers of some ex- 
perience, the workshop will discuss five 
major areas from the standpoint of the 
generalist in high school guidance or 
college personnel work. 

Pre-registration applications may be 
obtained through the Graduate Train- 
ing Program in Student Personnel Of- 
fice, Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 





Basic Driver Education Course, 
especially for high school teachers who 
have not previously taken a course, 
will be offered at the Norfolk Branch 
of the College of William and Mary, 
June 4-8. The only charge for the 
course is a small tuition fee collected 
by the college, and travel and living 
The instruc- 
tor, a complete set of text materials to- 
gether with testing devices and work- 
ng models are provided by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association without 


expenses of the enrollee. 


charge. 





Radio and Television Institute. 
A six-week training program in radio 
ind television will be offered by the 
Barnard-NBC Summer Institute of 
Radio and Television, starting June 25 
it the NBC Studios in Radio City, 
New York. Applicants should be col- 
ege graduates. Open to both men and 
vomen, applications for admission 
hould be made before June 1 on forms 
vhich may be secured from Miss 
112 Milbank Hall, 


Susanne Davis, 


Barnard College, New York 27, N. Y. 
or APRIL, 1956 




















FROM BAUXITE 10 BAKING PANS 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 








dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


Although aluminum is our most abun- 





Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
ON .ce 
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. .. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 





Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found... 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Le 
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Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24, 

















WALL CABINET STORED fotoinc TABLES & BENCHES 

























EASY AND SAFE 
TO OPEN OR CLOSE 


DOUBLE - USE 


Detached from cabinet, rolled anywhere. 
Left attached, quick use and removal. 


DOUBLE - QUICK DOUBLE-SAFE, SANITARY 





Change room use in minutes. nabs tele tices ated 
o ave er 

DOUBLE . DUTY gap rs give cten hand injury. 
Cafeteria, banquet, classroom, meeting. Easier to keep clean. 

| DOUBLE - CAPACITY DOUBLE - DURABLE 

\ Seats 20 children or 18 adults. Built better, last longer. 

| Mitchell’s advanced design and construction features assure utmost safety, 
dependable, easy operation, long trouble-free service with minimum upkeep. 


é. DOUBLER TABLES and BENCHES are made with tops of Linoleum, Resilyte or 
Formica plastics in many patterns and colors. All tops have round corners 
with all edges protected with a tough, tight-fitting, dent-resistant Beige colored 
plastic moulding. Tops are reinforced with full-length steel channel aprons 
for maximum rigidity. Tops rest directly on the full-width upper cross-bar of 
the tubular steel leg assemblies for added support and load capacity. Easy- 
to-operate, keyless locks hold units securely in the wall cabinet. Cabinet is all 
steel with enclosed back. All metal parts including cabinet completely finished 
with long-wearing Light Bryce Beige colored enamel. 





Wall cabinet, outside dimensions _..__..._... 7’2” high, 5’4” wide, 6%” deep 
Doubler Table .13'10” long, 30” wide, 29” high 
Doubler Benches serramtonsenwensae te UO” Same, 82” whlle, -0E* bleh 


Cabinet with table only or double depth cabinet with two tables and four benches 
or other table and bench heights for recessed-in-wall or against-wall installation. 


SIMPLE, STRONG 
EASY FOLDING 


Nothing complicated about 
MITCHELL’S Folding Mech- 
anism, it has fewer parts 
to interfere with comfort- 
able seating or to get out 
of order . . . MITCHELL’S 
construction gives greater 
rigidity in use plus fool- 
proof, easy operation. 


USE ATTACHED 
OR DETACHED 
FROM CABINET | 





PATS. PEND. 


Write Us For Full Catalog and Prices 
Member: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
104 S. FOUSHEE STREET RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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Editorials 


The 1956 General Assembly 


HE 1956 General Assembly demonstrated an un- 

usual awareness of the needs of public education, 
a deep concern for more adequately meeting these 
needs and gave every indication that its members are 
dedicated to the perpetuation and improvement of 
the Virginia public school system. 

While the legislative objectives of the VEA were 
not fully realized, progress was made toward their 
fulfillment. This evaluation, therefore, will deal with 
what the General Assembly accomplished toward our 
goals, what it failed to do, and the prospects for the 
future. 

Salaries 

For the biennium an additional $17,450,365 
was appropriated for teachers’ salaries. This will pro- 
vide up to $200 for degree teachers and up to $150 
for the holders of the Normal Professional Certificate 
who are not on the $2,400-$3,600 Stanley Schedule. 
(Sixty-nine counties and two cities will benefit from 
this.) It also provides for all counties and cities an in- 
crease from $1,475 to $1,500 for each assigned teach- 
ing unit, and the full $1,500 for each additional unit 
a schoo] division might earn because of increase in 
average daily attendance. For the last year of the 
biennium 1957-58, $1,839,000 will be required to 
put the basic appropriation ADA on a current basis. 
[his will considerably aid those localities which are 
experiencing enrollment increases. $1,491,450 added 
to the MEP Fund will permit reimbursement of 52 % 
instead of the present 33% of need. 

$1,380,110 additional was appropriated for the 
biennium for vocational teachers’ salaries. This will 
permit State reimbursement on new positions, will 





Representative Samuel E. Pope of Southampton Coun- 
ty explains the workings of the General Assembly to one 
of the school groups visiting the Capitol during sessions 
of the recent Legislature. 


for APRIL, 1956 


by Robert F. Williams 





increase the minimum for agriculture teachers from 
$3,100 to $3,300; home economics teachers from 
$2,750 to $2,875 in Stanley Schedule divisions: as 
well as provide merit increases. In divisions above the 
Stanley Schedule, the salaries of vocational teachers 
follow the regular salary schedule. The State will 
continue to contribute two-thirds up to $4,200 on 
the salaries of teachers in the field of Distributive and 
Trade and Industrial Education. (It should be re- 
membered that vocational teachers are usually em- 
ployed on a 12 months’ basis. ) 

All of this means that during 1956-57 in approxi- 
mately 25 counties and cities the VEA minimum of 
$2,800 will be reached, while in 10 counties and cities 
the VEA maximum of $4,400 will be achieved. 

An additional $66,000 was appropriated for the 
salaries of superintendents of schools. This will pro- 
vide $300 out of State funds for salary increases, but 
the locality must contribute $200 in order to be 
eligible for State money. 

The General Assembly also advanced public edu- 
cation by raising the salary of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction from $12,500 to $14,850, thus 
bringing his salary in line with that of the State 
Highway Commissioner, the State Health Commis- 
sioner, and the Commissioner of Mental Hygiene. 





During sessions of the Legislature, Representative 
Shirley T. Holland of Isle of Wight, Nansemond, and 
Suffolk, discusses Retirement Bills with Gladys H. Yates, 
left, Social Studies teacher at Suffolk High School and 
chairman of the Suffolk Education Association’s Orienta- 
tion Committee, together with Mrs. P. M. Burton, right, 
president of the Suffolk Education Association. 
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VEA SPONSORED RETIREMENT BILLS appro- 
priating $250,000 annually to improve the Virginia Sup- 
plemental Retirement System. Left to right, Shirley T. 
Holland, (representative from Suffolk, Isle of Wight, and 
Nansemond), sponsor of H.B. 285, 355, 356, and 614; 
John L. Whitehead, (representative from Montgomery 
County and Radford), sponsor of H.B. 28 and HJR 76 





Retirement 

An added $3,600,000 for the biennium was ap- 
propriated to pay the State’s share of the increased 
cost of the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System. 
This increase does not raise benefits but is required 
because of the great number of additional teachers 
coming into the profession as well as the fact that 
when salaries increase the retirement contribution by 
both the State and the members must be raised. 

1. Minimum allowances for retirement after 15 
years service on the basis of disability were increased 


as follows (HB614): 


No. of Years Minimum Minimum 
Creditable Allowance Allowance 
Service Prior to HB614 Under HB614 Increase 
15 $450.00 $675.00 $225.00 
16 480 .00 720.00 240.00 
17 510.00 765.00 255.00 
18 540.00 810.00 270.00 
19 570.00 855.00 285 .00 
20 600 .00 900 .00 300.00 


2. Minimum allowance for teachers 65 with 30 
years or more of service was increased from $840 to 


$900 (SB40). This will affect 1,340 retirers. 
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GOVERNOR STANLEY SIGNING ONE OF THE 






which sets up a VALC Committee to study retirement 
and sick leave; Felix E. Edmunds, (representative from 
Augusta, Highland, Staunton, and Waynesboro), chief 
sponsor of HB 614 and 285; and Harry B. Davis, (repre- 
sentative from Princess Anne and Virginia Beach), chief 
sponsor of H.B. 355 and sponsor of H.B. 285 and 356. 
Standing back of the Governor is Robert F. Williams, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the Virginia Education Association. 








3. All prior service to July 1, 1942, will be allow- 
ed if membership in the System was effective March 
1, 1952 (HB355). This provision will benefit more 
than 1,000 members, mostly teachers, who for various 
reasons have not been credited with service rendered 
prior to July 1, 1942. 

The annual cost of these three items is around 
$250,000. 


School Construction 
$2,000,000 will be transferred to the Literary 
Fund if State surplus is in excess of budget anticipa- 
tion. (Everybody thinks it will be.) 


Unfinished Business 


1. While an increasing number of schoo] divisions 
are attending the VEA salary schedule of $2800- 
$4400, it has not as yet been supported for statewide 
establishment by the State Board of Education or 
approved by Governor Stanley. Nor has substantial 
sentiment developed in the General Assembly in 
favor of the schedule being made statewide. We believe 
that one of the important reasons for lack of legislative 
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enthusiasm is the fact that not only are many localities 
attaining this schedule through their own local efforts, 
but the corollary fact that certain localities are 
dragging their feet. Some of them vigorously resist 
every attempt made to have the local level of effort in- 
creased, even though when relatively it is very low. 
Legislators from the above-average effort localities 
are becoming increasingly unwilling to be lavish in 
appropriations for low effort divisions. 

2. Two of our retirement proposals (HB285 and 
HB356) were killed in the House Appropriations 
Committee. The former involved lowering the normal 
retirement age from 65 to 60 and the latter would 
have permitted those who did not choose to come 
into the System in 1942 to buy in now. Two of the 
reasons which contributed toward the defeat of these 
proposals were (1) the cost and (2) the lack of sup- 
port of the Virginia Retirement Board. However, 
Mr. Charles H. Smith, Director of the Virginia Re- 
tirement System, rendered indispensable service in 
connection with the VEA bills which passed. He 
prepared the bills and spoke for them before various 
committees. HB285 would have cost $300,000 
annually and HB356 $175,000 annually. The 


cost of the former was based on the assumption 
that fifty per cent of all those eligible would re- 


tire between 60 and 65. 
timate is very high. The cost of the latter assumes 
that the 3,000 people who did not come into the 
System in 1942 would buy in if permitted to do so. 
We believe this figure to be at least fifty per cent too 


high. 


3. Our effort to have the statewide accumulated 
sick leave limit raised from thirty to ninety days was 
unsuccessful. 


The sentiment is strong and definite among mem- 
bers of the General Assembly that there will soon be a 
sales tax and that the State should assume the full cost 
of the Stanley Schedule. 
$30,000,000 more per year to the localities and 


We believe that this es- 


The Future 


This would give about 


would release local funds for salary increases, school 


construction and/or other needed local governmental 
One of the important actions of the General 
Assembly, fully reported in the March issue of the 
was in providing for a Sales Tax Study 


services. 


Journal, 


which must be completed by September 1, 
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APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
ITEM 
1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
Administration of State Board of Education... . $ 163,200 7 $ 149,300 $ 150,300 
Research, Planning and Testing. . 127,350 | 146,780 148 ,680 
Teachers Education and Teacher Scholarships. . 433,350 | 612,500 696 , 100 
SR IR io. 6 tac See ce beth oieede ake 300 , 100 322 , 500 326 , 500 
ge. ees ha 53,470 51,950 52,125 
(14,475) | (15,000) (15,000) 
Lonel Bauieieaee. &o2 50s. oo sek sec 6 05 232,000 | 265 ,000 265 ,000 
Logs ONO iia 5 cotta se bs bees << 666 ,000 698 ,000 698 ,000 
Basic Appropriation of Teachers’ Salaries. .. 33 ,449 , 750 | 36, 192,000 39 , 732 ,000 
(1,900 ,000) (1,850,000) (1,850,000) 
Salary Equalization Fund................... 5,350,000 | 7,079 ,680 9,174,625 
Minimum Education Fund................ 5,642,520 6,240 ,090 6,536 ,400 
Se AE ae 331 "435 481,850 507 , 350 
Vocational Education..................... 3,649,550 | 4,194,945 4,484,265 
(643,318) | (780 ,630) (780 ,630) 
Adult Education Fo aye eT: OOS i wae 40 ,000 40 ,000 40 ,000 
r ransportation of Pupils eat al bh ote 3 oT 4,500,000 4,895,145 5,035,145 
Discretionary Fund.. 100 ,000 100 ,000 100 ,000 
oy) RP eee ie eee 220 ,000 231 ,000 241,000 
Pe CN: | cn Wicanirs.ns cooked eccl cee 203 ,000 203 , 000 203 , 000 
Maintaining Libraries and Other Teaching 
eS SS ee ee, eee 673 , 300 684 ,775 715,325 
(285 ,000) (233 ,000) (244 ,000) 
RGmemee SL... S55 25. 2 eek. se 793 , 750 1,339 , 200 1,362,200 
(467 ,000) (813,135) (828 ,465) 
Placement and Training of Veterans........ 1,014,750 243 , 260 243 , 285 
(1,000,000) (235 ,000 ) (235 ,000) 
Education of War Orphans............... : ee 12,000 16,000 18,000 
!‘welve-Months Principals................ ae 280,000 | 300 , 000 300 ,000 
Education Television Survey................... 3,000 | 
Surpeae aN. fe SE Sh STIS. 10,000 | 30,000 30,000 
(10,000) | (30,000) (30,000) 
Grane Tovel..i2.: 5S... cs $58 , 248 ,525 $64,516,975 71,059 , 300 
a ea ees La ee: ee 53 ,928 , 732 60 ,560 , 210 67 ,076, 205 
| RRP erage eminent IS, se EP. 4,319,793 3,956 , 765 3,983 ,095 





1956. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
Over 1955-56 


1956-57 


$ —13,900* 
19 ,430 
179,150 
22 ,400 
—1,520 

(525) 

33 ,000 
32,000 
2,742,250 
(—50,000) 
1,729,680 
597 ,570 
150,415 
545,395 
(137 ,312) 


395,145 


11,000 


11,475t 
(—52,000) 
545,450 
(346, 135) 
~771,490 
(—765 ,000) 
4,000 
20 , 000 
—3,000 
20 , 000 
(20,000) 


$ 6,268 ,450 


6,631,478 
— 363 ,028 





Nore: Fi igures in n parenthesis represent special funds. 


*Net decrease due to elimination of certain payments ($26,000). Actual increase $12,100 the first year and $13,100 the second year. 


tRepresents net increase in both local and State funds. Actual increase from State funds i is $63,475 the first year and $83,025 the second year 
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—12,900* 
21,330 
262 ,750 
26 , 400 
—1,345 
(525) 
33 ,000 
32,000 
6, 282,250 
(—50,000) 
3,824,625 
893 , 880 
175,915 
834,715 
(137 ,312) 


535,145 
21,000 


42 ,025t 
(—41,000) 
568 ,450 
(361 , 465) 
—771,465 
(—765,000) 
6,000 
20 ,000 
—3,000 
20 ,000 
(20,000) 


$12, 810, pn 


13,147,473 
336,608 
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Visiting Teaching Revisited 


ATTENDED the tenth birth- 

day of the Visiting Teacher 
Service at Old Point Comfort, 
March 15-16. As one of its patern- 
al ancestors, pride swells so strong- 
ly within me that I must share 
with you some of the biographical 
facts about this vigorous youngster 
and ask that you join me in singing 
‘Happy Birthday”’. 


Pre-Natal 

It was in the Spring of 1945 
that Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, called me into his 
office and advised me that the De- 
partment of Elementary Education, 
of which I was then Director, 
would have the responsibility of 
establishing a visiting teacher pro- 
gram in the State. 

Its three-fold conception result- 
ed from (1) a resolution passed 
by the State Board of Education in 
January, 1944, as follows: ‘The 
Board, on motion, duly made and 
seconded, very strongly stre-sed the 





SPEAKERS AT VISITING TEACHERS CONFERENCE EXCHANGE 


importance of the employment of 
visiting teachers or attendance of- 
ficers in the school divisions of the 
State. Superintendent Lancaster 
was directed to urge school boards 
to establish positions and to select 
well qualified persons to fill them.”’ 
(2) The recommendation of the 
Denny Commission in December, 
1944, that a Visiting Teaching 
Program much broader than that 
originally envisioned by the State 
Board of Education be set up, and 
(3) Governor Darden in his mes- 
sage to the 1945 special session of 
the General Assembly indicated 
that part of the $175,000 appro- 
priation for the employment of 
additional supervisors would be 
made available for the employment 
of visiting teachers. 

Prior to this conception, a num- 
ber of divisions, without State aid, 
had employed attendance officers or 
visiting teachers—the terms being 
used more or less interchangeably 
—the chief function of such in- 


NOTES. Together at the Old Point Comfort conference discussing their notes 
are Edgar J. Fisher, Jr., director of the Virginia Council on Health and Medical 
Care, Richmond, who brought greetings from The Nemours Foundation; Dr. 
Mamie Jo Jones, coordinator, Education for Exceptional Children, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, who addressed the group on “Appropriate 


School Placement of Exceptional Children”; 


Dr. T. Ernest Newland, professor 


of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, whose message was on the 
“Interpretation and Use of Psychological Evaluations by School Personnel”; and 
W. Kuhn Barnett, supervisor of Special Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, who presided at Friday morning’s session and served as discussion leader for 


Friday afternoon’s panel. 
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dividuals being that of investigat- 
ing cases of unlawful absence. 

Soon the heads of many of us 
were put together. We set up 
qualifications, worked out a plan 
of disbursement of State funds, and 
as is always true of new educational 
enterprises, worked hard on a point 
of view, a philosophy, and a frame 
of reference. 


The Birth 

So really then, without perhaps 
a sufficiently long gestation period, 
but with a well-rounded point of 
view, the Visiting Teaching Pro- 
gram sprang full blown for the 
opening of the 1945-46 school 
session. We began with 55 white 
and 4 Negro visiting teachers em- 
ployed in 56 school divisions. 

Writing in the December, 1945, 
issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Fducation, | outlined, as we saw 
them then, the purposes of this 
infant program. It is interesting 
to review them ten years later. 
“The visiting teacher helps the 
regular classroom teacher ferret out 
the causes for a child’s failure to 
take the fullest advantage of what 
the school has to offer. . . (he) 
provides additional ears and eyes 
for the classroom teacher, produc- 
ing a more favorable climate for 
the intellectual, physical and emo- 
tional growth of the specially re- 
ferred child. . . the visiting teacher 
seeks to help remove obstacles 
which prevent a child from satis- 
factorily adjusting to school life. 


Ten years ago the Visiting 
Teacher Program in Virginia 
came into being under the pa- 
ternal care of Robert F. Williams, 
then Director of Elementary 
Education for the State De- 
partment of Education. In this 
article he reviews its progress 
through its first decade. Since 
August 1946, Dr. Williams has 
been Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association 
and the Editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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The type of children with whom 
the visiting teachers deal may be 
described as follows: (1) those 
who are failing in their work; (2) 
those who manifest aggressive, 
anti-social behavior; (3) those 
with withdrawn, recessive behavior 
characteristics; (4) those who ex- 
hibit bizarre or socially undesirable 
behavior; (5) truants; (6) those 
who evidence a lack of physical 
vigor due to illness or neglect; (7) 
‘drop-outs’; and (8) delinquents; 
(9) indigents. 

“Believing that undesirable be- 
havior in children is a symptom of 
some maladjustment, the visiting 
teacher tries to find the causes and 
deals with them, rather than with 
the symptoms. 

‘The visiting teacher informs 
herself concerning the aims and 
policies of the school and interprets 
them to the home and expresses 
the school’s interest in the child's 
happiness and success. She discovers 
the ways in which the school is 
already handling problems of child 
adjustment. She seeks the coopera- 
tion of parents and utilizes their 
suggestions in making plans. She 
tries to help the child secure an 
insight into his own difficulties and 
cooperates with the classroom 
teacher in gaining a better under- 
standing of him and planning for 
his welfare.”’ 


The Child 

So for ten years now the Visit- 
ing Teacher Program has been 
growing and developing. There 
has been a wholesome shift in the 
point of view from that of salvag- 
ing the child to preventing prob- 
lems. Witness the statement of the 
State Board, July 1, 1950: 

‘In general under the direction 
supervison of the school board and 
livision superintendent of schools, 
the duties of visiting teachers shall 
be as follows: the visiting teacher 
shall give full time in work involv- 
d in the prevention and solution of 
problems of maladjustment affect- 
ng children’s progress in school, 
uch as irregular attendance or 
oor health and home and family 
ituations.”’ 

A concise definition of the Pro- 
ram appears in a beautifully il- 
ustrated revised manual ‘The 
Visiting Teacher in Virginia's Pro- 


tam of Education’’ which the 
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LEADERS IN FIRST DECADE OF VISITING TEACHER PROGRAM. 
Seated is Edith L. Smith, visiting teacher for Charlottesville, who was the first 
president of the Visiting Teachers Department. President during its tenth year 
is Elizabeth Obenshain (standing), visiting teacher for Danville, together with 
Robert F. Williams, under whose direction the Visiting Teacher Program was 


organized ten years ago when he was Director of Elementary Education for the 


State Department of Education, and now continues his interest as VEA Executive 


Secretary. 


State Department of Education will 
shortly publish. 

‘This service consists of helping 
the classroom teacher and others 
to discover and remove the causes 
of children’s problems which result 
in irregular attendance, dislike for 
school, maladjustment, and _ in- 
ability to succeed. It involved help- 
ing parents understand the school 
program, providing classroom 
teachers and other schoo! personnel 
with certain pertinent information 
about the use of school, likes of the 
child, contacting appropriate com- 
munity agencies for assistance in 
solving certain problems when 
needed and coordinating the efforts 
of any community agencies and 
organizations involved in the solu- 
tion of the problems of boys and 
girls in school.”’ 

Currently there are 106 visiting 


teachers employed. During 1954- 
55 they handled 18,553 referrals, 
58.5 per cent of whom were boys. 
Nearly 50 percent of the referrals 
were because of irregular attend- 
ance, 20 per cent for health reasons, 
and 30 per cent for school adjust- 
ment problems. It is interesting to 
note that of the total number re- 
ferred, only 734 or about four per 
cent necessitated some action by the 
courts. In 1,061 cases the visiting 
teacher found it necessary to solicit 
the services of the local department 
of welfare and in 1,059 instances 
local health departments were used. 

The Visiting Teacher Program 
is administered at the State level 
by the Elementary Education Serv- 
ice with the assistance of Special 
Education and other related services 
in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. ; 
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Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, Director 
of Elementary Education, directly 
in charge of the program, is pro- 
viding splendid leadership. He says: 

“The significance of the work 
of the visiting teacher is being felt 
more keenly in this State each year. 
The recent report of a Virginia 
Legislative Advisory Commission 
on juvenile delinquency recognizes 
the visiting teacher as one of the 
key positions in the prevention of 
delinquency. Our efforts are paying 
big dividends in the better adjust- 
ment of thousands of our boys and 
girls in school and in improved 
understanding by the home and 
the school.”’ 


The Conference 

The Old Point Conference was 
a striking example of teamwork. 
It was held by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in cooperation 
with the Nemours Foundation, 
Delaware, through the Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical 
Care. The Nemours Foundation, 
which financed the conference, has 
spent $225,000 in Virginia in the 
last four years and has provided 
for the hospitalization of 529 
crippled children, helped in the 
speech correction of 317 children 
and participated in four Virginia 
conferences. 

Old Point speakers were out- 
standing. We got there Thursday 
afternoon for the forum discussion 
led by Dr. Harold F. Strong, 
Superintendent, Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home, Binghamton, New 
York. He talked about problems 
relating to juvenile delinquency, 
placing much emphasis upon the 
importance of the child belonging 
to a group. “A group picks its 
members,” he said. The selection 
is made on the basis of dress, looks, 
spending money and the like. When 
a child is shoved out by a group, 
he becomes a second-class citizen, 
either as a member of an inferior 
group or as a lone rebel. He will 
become a “‘drape’’, a truant, a mem- 
ber of a gang of vandals to offset 
his hurt in being rejected by the 
first group into which he desired 
admittance. Or he will escape into 
fantasy—tthe comics, TV, nar- 
cotics. 

Dr. Strong said work experience, 
under school supervision, should be 
provided youngsters who show de- 
linquent symptoms, 
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Dr. Mamie Jo Jones, Coordina- 
tor, Education for Exceptional 
Children, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, Georgia, who 
spoke on “Appropriate School 
Placement of Exceptional Chil- 
dren’’, said, ‘“An exceptional child 
is one who requires special help 
to reach the maximum of his 
capacity.’’ She divided the excep- 
tional child into three classes: (A) 
physically different, (B) mentally 
different, which included the (1) 
retarded and (2) the gifted, and 
(C) the emotionally disturbed. 
She favors special classes for the 
retarded and severely handicapped 
and regular classes for other types 
of exceptional children with itiner- 
ant teachers serving as consultants. 

Dr. T. Ernest Newland, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, who 
spoke on “‘Interpretation and Use 
of Psychological Evaluations by 
School Personnel’’, stated that 
special education was maximum 
individualization, or what should 
be done for all children. He said 
that one out of seven were excep- 
tional children. He had come to 
the cynical conclusion, he remark- 
ed, that most teachers did not 
know how to use the I. Q. It is but 
one guide, he pointed out, to a 
child’s basic capacity. To help 
bridge the gap between this capacity 
and manifest performance, is the 
teacher's function, he said. To 
define this gap is particularly im- 
portant for those dealing with ex- 
ceptional children, he emphasized. 

Mrs. Gladys Gardner Jenkins, 
lecturer and writer of Bethesda, 
Maryland, who spoke on ‘‘Parents 
and School Personnel Working 
Together in Meeting the Needs of 
Exceptional Children’’, said that 
the home child and the school 
child are indivisible. When home 
and school patterns differ, trouble 
ensues. Teachers must interpret the 
school and its youngsters to the 
home and_ use straightforward 
words when talking to parents 

about children. 

The home and the school must 
realize the child’s five basic needs: 

1. The three A’s: affection, ap- 

proval, and appreciation 

2. The need to be himself 

3. The need of guidance 

4. The need to let feelings out 

5. The need to participate 
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The Virginia visiting teacher 
has done much for the parents, 
children, teachers, and communities 
of the State. They have improved 
school attendance, decreased the 
number of drop-outs and failures, 
promoted a closer understanding 
between the home, the school, and 
the community, have helped pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency, and in 
so doing have contributed toward 
a happier, more productive citi- 
zenry. 

But isn’t it rather amazing that 
although ten years old, this vitally 
important service is just twice as 
big in terms of the number of 
visiting teachers as it was the year it 
was born? 

Why? 

Chiefly because of a shortage of 
personnel. Eleven requests for visit- 
ing teachers for the school session 
1955-56 could not be filled by the 
State Department because no 
qualified people were available. 

This points to the need for a 
carefully developed training pro- 
gram. It calls for intensive recruit- 
ment and careful selection of these 
people who are doing so much for 
the children, parents, and regular 
classroom teachers of the State. 





VEA Scholarship Holder 
Makes Dean’s List 


Betsy Ross has been placed on the 
Dean’s List at Madison College because 
of her high scholastic average last 
semester. She was one of the first two 
high school graduates awarded scholar- 
ships for future teachers by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association this past 
year. She entered Madison College to 
prepare for the teaching profession in 
September, 1955. Dean of Freshmen 
there, Mrs. H. E. Garber, in advising 
her principal, Samuel J. Coffey of 
Fairfax High School, said: “We are 
glad indeed to have the fine type 
student your institution is sending us. 
Her work here reflects the fine training 
she received with you before coming to 
our campus.” 

No VEA scholarships will be offered 
this year, as the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors voted at its January meeting to 
discontinue awarding the scholarship 
until the Teacher Scholarship Fund 
has been built up sufficiently. Fees 
from the Registration Service and 
other gifts are applied to this fund. 
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Individual Ditterences 


by DR. GEORGE KRIEGMAN, M.D. 


OGNIZANT of the recent 

trend in the field of mental 
hygiene, to emphasize the need of 
security, affection, love, and ap- 
proval for the healthy development 
of children, I fear this trend has 
carried over into the field of educa- 
tion. Teachers have been bom- 
barded with mental hygiene ideas, 
which have made them feel that 
not only do they have to be teach- 
ers, but also psychological clinicians 
as well. I feel this emphasis on 
giving each child a sense of indi- 
vidual security has been overdone, 
and has resulted in either the teach- 
er becoming an amateur psycho- 
analyst, or that the teacher rejects 
the psychic aspects completely. 
Now these results are unnecessary, 
as the teacher has a _ legitimate 
place of her own, as part of the 
mental hygiene team, which fits in 
with her training and experience. 
And that is in the area of group 
security and individual differences. 


Let us review the psychody- 
namic development of the child 
from birth until his entrance into 
school, so that we may gain a 
perspective of this problem of 
group security and individual dif- 
ferences. At birth, the condition 
of the new-born infant may be de- 
scribed as a state of shock, due to 
trauma of the very process of birth 
itself. The infant is forcibly ejected 
from the warm, cushioned, pro- 
tected position in the womb, out- 
side into the cold air, where he 
must begin to assume the functions 
of life such as breathing, feeding, 
and excretion, which previously 
was cared for by the mother’s 
body. Thus the new-born infant 
is in a state of total helplessness 
and anxiety, needing protection 
and loving care. This care con- 
sists of reproducing as closely as 
possible, the same conditions which 
existed for the infant in the womb. 
We protect the infant from tem- 
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perature changes; we keep his skin 
moist and warm; we feed him; 
keep him clean, and provide op- 
portunity for plentiful sleep, 
which is the best antidote for 
overcoming the shock of being 
born. 


As the infant recovers from this 
state of shock, and the process of 
growth, muscularly and psychical- 
ly, begins, we gradually provide 
him with the stimuli which will 
assist in this growth: Fondling, 
playing, rocking, singing and coo- 
ing. His sitting, crawling, and 
standing-up efforts are encouraged 
by the tender loving care of his 
parents. As the child develops 
further, and when we feel he is 
ready, we begin the long period of 
training and teaching him the 
fundamentals of a social being. 

This process involves the de- 
velopment of individual relation- 
ships, primarily between the child 
and its mother, secondarily be- 
tween the child and its father, and 
lastly between the child and his 
siblings and other related individ- 
uals. The manner and degree in 
which the child’s basic biological 
needs and psychological needs of 
love, tenderness, security, and in- 
dependent strivings are met by his 
parents, will determine the charac- 
teristics of his personality. 


No Secure Child 
Thus, until entrance into school, 


personality, essentially, develops on 
an individual basis within the fam- 
ily group. The broader and more 
flexible the parental attitudes of 
approval and disapproval are, the 
freer from crippling influences, the 
more relatively secure the child will 
be, with a greater capacity to relate 
positively and constructively with 
his world. Note that I speak of 
relative security. Really there is no 
such thing as a secure child. Child- 
hood is a stage of insecurity due to 
the lack of development, physical- 
ly, emotionally, and educationally. 
Only adults, if mature, can be se- 
cure and even this is relative. The 
teacher has no part in the early 
basic development of the child’s 
personality. What happens to the 
child until he enters school, lies en- 
tirely in the hands of his parents. 
By the time the child enters school, 
the course and direction of his per- 
sonality have been set. If his par- 
ents are mature and their attitudes 
relatively free from neurotic dis- 
tortions, an alliance between the 
child and the parents will exist. An 
optimal foundation for the physi- 
cal and emotional development will 
be present, and the child will enter 
school relatively secure, ready and 
eager to respond to the new stimuli 
of the school situation, with a drive 
to master the new experiences. On 
the other hand, if his parents are 
imature and beset by various neu- 
rotic distortions in their own life, 


Dr. Kriegman, Psychoanalyst and Psychi- 
atrist, of Richmond, has AB, MS, and MD 
degrees from the University of Illinois, and 
studied at the Washington School of Psychi- 
atry. He is consulting psychiatrist for the 
Family Service Society of Richmond, and the 
Roanoke VA Hospital. 
also assistant professor of Mental Hygiene 
for the School of Nursing at the Medical 
College of Virginia and lecturer in Psychiatry 
for the School of Social Work at the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute. 


Dr. Kriegman is 
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they will be unable to form an al- 
liance with their child: emotional 
development will be interfered with 
and the insecure child will enter 
school fearfully, tending to reject 
new stimuli, and learning, with 
adjustment in school more difficult. 
The teacher must accept the child 
as he is, and his work must be car- 
ried on willy-nilly, whether the 
child comes to school as a secure or 
insecure being. 


First Experience in Equality 


With the advent of school living, 
a new element is introduced into 
the child’s life—the experience of 
having to relate to others of ap- 
proximately the same age and de- 
velopment. In addition, his in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies are not 
catered to, but the child finds that 
all the children in his class are 
treated, more or less alike by the 
teacher. Also, this is the first ex- 
perience of any intensity and dura- 
tion of relating to a _ parental 
authority other than his own par- 
ents. In the home, the child’s re- 
lationships have been built upon 
inequalities. Unless he is a twin, 
there is a variation in ages. He is 
either the oldest, the youngest, or 
somewhere in the middle. Even, if 
he is an only child, he still has his 
parents to contend with. School 
is his first experience in equality. 
Thus begins his experience of learn- 
ing to live with his equals. He has 
to learn to cooperate, to work to- 
gether with other children. He 
learns to compromise and to share 
with others. He also learns to 
compete and to learn the fastest. 
He learns group behavior, in addi- 
tion to the skills, necessary for his 
personal growth. 


Here is where the teacher has her 
most important role in the psychic 
development of the child. Al- 
though she can do nothing about 
the child’s basic personality de- 
velopment, she can help to modify 
original restrictions imposed by the 
narrowness of the family. If the 
child is relatively secure, the teach- 
er's job is simple, as adaptation to 
the group is not difficult: the child 
eagerly and readily seeks to learn 
to ccoperate, compete, and com- 
promise. The insecure child is often 
terrified by the group and quickly 
throws up defenses of withdrawal, 
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of over-aggressiveness, to protect 
himself from being hurt. If the 
early life restrictions present great 
differences between the home and 
the school then the child is thrown 
into conflicts of loyalty, which 
further increases his insecurity. In 
addition, other children, often out 
of their own insecurities, readily 
sense the particular child’s greater 
insecurity, and are cruel to the non- 
conforming or ‘“‘outsider’’ child 
Thus, the insecure child is afraid 
to cooperate, has difficulty com- 
peting, and may be unable to com- 
promise. 


Individual Differences Important 

Here is where individual differ- 
ences become important. Treating 
people equally and accepting them 
as part of the group, includes ac- 
ceptance of the other person’s par- 
ticular assets, limitations, interests, 
lack of interests, and idiosyncrasies. 
No two children or persons are ex- 
actly alike. Some children learn 
quickly; others slowly. Some are 
inclined toward concrete thinking 
and the use of their hands; others 
have a greater capacity for abstract 
thinking. Some children show ex- 
cellent muscular coordination; oth- 
ers are poorly coordinated. Some 
show artistic talents; others lack 
such talents. Some are well-de- 
veloped, beautiful or handsome 
children; others are scrawny, puny, 
and have unattractive -pnrearances 

We could enumerate an infinite 
number of individual differences; 
however, I want to mention only 
one more such difference and that 
is the degree of security and inse- 
curity. This too is an individual 
difference, not innate, but environ- 
mental. The teacher can not sup- 
ply him with a sense of individual 
security: that lies within the provi- 
den-e of his home, but she can help 
him to get a sense of group security 
which may reinforce his sense of 
inner individual security. 

Let us take for illustrative pur- 
poses, a very bright child who has, 
despite his brightness, difficulty in 
learning to read. Now, I am cog- 
nizant that I am introjecting my- 
self into a controversial area in 
public education —how should 
children be taught to read; but this 
subject is for experts in the field of 
education. Rather, I wish to point 





out that we must take into con- 
sideration the individual child and 
his total personality. The child 
may be bright, but emotionally 
his security has become based on 
close attention to details and the 
concrete analysis of situations. Use 
of the sight method is therefore 
difficult for such a child. The 
phonetic method, with its break- 
down of each word into its sounds, 
will be more successful. Recently, 
we had an example of just such a 
situation in a _ professor’s son, 
whom the school felt, because of 
his slowness in learning to read, 
should be held back in school. Ex- 
amination of the boy revealed that 
he felt more secure with details and 
concrete aspects of things. Sugges- 
tions of tutoring in reading, along 
phonetic lines, resulted in rapid 
improvement. If the boy had been 
kept back, it is obvious that both 
his inner security and _ security 
within the group would have been 
damaged. His IQ, by the way, was 
155. 

On the other hand, let us take a 
boy who is of borderline intelli- 
gence, or a high grade mental de- 
fective. Here, expecting him to 
keep up with the class, would only 
result in increasing his insecurity. 
He would rapidly stand out as the 
dummy in the group. If however, 
he is given work commensurate 
with his ability and speed of learn- 
ing, and, if the teacher’s attitude 
not only toward the child, but to- 
ward the whole group is one of 
acceptance of each child as an indi- 
vidual, helping each of them to 
work to the best of their ability, 
then she will reinforce the slow 
child’s security, and will assist in 
the class’ acceptance of the child as 
one of the group. She will convey 
to her class the idea that we all 
have assets and limitations; each is 
a person in his own right, to be 
accepted and respected for what he 
is, and not to be ridiculed, laughed 
at, or held in contempt. 


Teacher’s Attitude—Class Cue 
Just as every child is not alike, 
so not every child learns alike. If 
the teacher is perceptive, she can 
uncover the particular pattern by 
which the child learns, and can 
utilize this to help the child adjust 
to the group. Rather than trying to 
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reform the child, and make him fit 
into a rigid pattern, it is better to 
accept the child with what he 
comes, discerning his constructive 
assets and utilizing them to help 
him learn to fit in and be accepted. 
The shy child, who is fearful that 
he may say or do the wrong thing, 
bringing down the wrath of the 
teacher on his head, may be helped 
to overcome his shyness by being 
given more leadership or authority 
positions in the classroom. The 
shy child may have a background 
of overly disapproving parents. 
The teacher cannot do anything 
about that, but she can give the 
child a different experience, and 
help him to see authority in a dif- 
ferent light. Another example is 
the child, with disharmony in the 
home and resultant insecurity, who 
develops a bullying, domineering 
attitude toward the other children 
as a defense against his own feel- 
ings of inadequacy. Here again the 
teacher cannot change his home sit- 
uations, but she may discover that 
he draws well, sings well, or has a 
particular interest in some subject. 
By helping him to gain recognition 
and the admiration of his class- 
mates in this manner, she will de- 
crease his insecurity and help him 
to cooperate and compete on a more 
constructive basis, lessening his 
bullying behavior. Or the child 
who is new to the community, has 
no friends, and feels all alone. By 
the simple procedure of having him 
tell about where he came from, and 
what it was like to live there, an 
entree is opened for him into the 
group. The other children’s own 
insecurities decrease, as the child is 
no longer viewed as a stranger. 
Other examples are children who 
are not accepted either because they 
are sissies, cowards, speak funny, 
look peculiar or have some physical 
deformity. These situations can be 
handled in many ways—first, by 
the teacher's attitude. Her own ex- 
ample will act as a cue to her class. 
It is important that she accept the 
child, watching out not to be over- 
protective. Neither must she pre- 
tend not to be aware of the child’s 
handicap. Remember that the 
teacher is a symbol of parental 
authority. The same need for her 
approval exists as for the parents 
(Continued on page 34) 
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On Your Mark, 


Get Set, 
READ! 


UILTY! We plead guilty to 
laxity in our professional 
reading! Material is cascaded upon 
our doorstep, but what quantity of 
the worthwhile is digested through 
even casual reading? So often we 
assume a ‘‘let George do it”’ atti- 
tude and rely upon others to as- 
similate material and relay it 
through another medium. Educa- 
tors do not read enough of any- 
thing in general, professional jour- 
nals in particular. It is lamentable 
that the profession that should 
read most, probably reads least. 

It would be an understatement 
to suggest that educational news is 
absorbing a greater share of its de- 
served limelight than ever. The 
teacher’s task in interpreting intel- 
ligently the major issues and prob- 
lems is indeed ponderous. Keeping 
abreast with pertinent educational 
research is equally demanding. 
Let’s focus attention upon our pro- 
fessional journals. Do we utilize 
their contents advantageously? 

We are inveterate joiners and are 
enshackled by an endless chain of 
abbreviations, both State and na- 
tional, fraternal and secular, honor- 
ary and self-subscribing. These or- 
ganizations publish a galaxy of 
consumable material; those to 
which we have no direct contact 
may be found in school or division 
libraries. Yes, our stockpile is ade- 
quate, but we take too little stock 
and make too much pile. 

Instead of devouring the entire 
contents of a publication (which 
in itself is false time economy) 
select a few with care from the table 
of contents. One will possibly be 
in your chosen area of emphasis, 
another designed only to profes- 
sion-wide your interests. It is un- 
derstandable why a first grade 
teacher may shun an article dealing 


by ROBERT MAIDMENT 
Principal, 
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Norfolk County 


with heroin peddling in urban 
junior highs or why an eighth 
grade social problems core teacher 
may skip a one-pager outlining the 
intricacies of butterfly mounting. 
But vary your readings and at- 
tempt to schedule time for serious 
exploitation of professional jour- 
nals. (And, of course, include the 
Virginia Journal of Education! Ed. 
note.) A few hours one night 
each week is not a major sacrifice 
to a duty that will shortly enhance 
your professional status. There is 
certainly a significant correlation 
between acquired ‘‘know how” and 
job success. 

Share your findings with your 
colleagues and encourage them to 
augment your hunger for particular 
materials. More formal vehicles 
within a school may include round- 
table discussion, packet routing, 
and direct assignment. Help estab- 
lish a file of teaching tips or in- 
structional practices in your school 
library. Clip valuable articles, pic- 
tures, charts, and diagrams for 
ready reference. Why collect jour- 
nals in neat piles only to encounter 
a storage problem? Dog-eared ma- 
terial attests to its own utility; dis- 
sect the consumable and toss the 
skeletal remains into the cylindri- 
cal file! 

We need not be badgered into 
volume reading, nor should we in- 
vite editors to sugar-coat material 
for easier digestion. We are al- 
ready overly-motivated; most of us 
need only to rekindle the profes- 
sional flames within. There is 
much to be gained from a care- 
fully planned reading attack upon 
our professional journals. This 
article borrowed nearly sixty sec- 
onds from your admittedly con- 
gested waking hours. Go ahead, 
you've ample time to read another 
now! 
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Dr. Henry I. Willett, president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and Mrs. Willett, are sur- 
rounded by colonial costumed members of the Richmond 
superintendent’s staff “back home.” Seated at left, next 
to Dr. Willett, is Virginia Watts, president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers, and next to Mrs. Willett, at right, 
is Elsie Stossel, past president of the League of Richmond 
Teachers. Encircled back of them, standing left to right, 


are Col. Catlin E. Tyler, vice-president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers; Ellinor Preston, president of 
the Richmond Association of Directors and Supervisors; 
Louise Bramm, president of the Richmond Elementary 
Teachers Association: Frances Bray, counselor, John 
Marshall High School; Margaret F. Baker, president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA; and John B. 
Madden, principal, Summer Hill School, Richmond. 


Richmond Superintendent, Henry I. Willett, brings President’s Message at Convention of 
American Association of School Administrators, February 18-23, 1956, Atlantic City, N. J., on 


Breaking Through The Educational 


Resistance and Apathy Barriers 


WISH that it were possible to 

give you even a suggestion of 
the rich experience that I have had 
during the past two years—first as 
president-elect and then as presi- 
dent of this growing and influenti 
al organization. Some 50,000 to 
60,000 miles of travel in this coun 
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try and in Europe have brought ex- 
periences that will long be remem- 
bered and used. The support and 
guidance of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Washington staff 
have played a vital part in any 
forward steps that we may have 
taken as an organization during 


the present administration, and the 
fine leadership that we have had in 
past years has been responsible for 
many of the results that we have 
been reaping. 

Certainly the time that I have 
given to the duties of the presidency 
would not have been possible with- 
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out the cooperation of my own 
staff, the interest of the community, 
and the sympathetic understanding 
and encouragement given by my 
family and the School Board. 

The opportunity to visit with 
many of you has been a real lesson 
in friendship and devotion. As 
chairman of the American delega- 
tion at the 1 8th International Con- 
ference on Public Education in 
Geneva and as your representative 
during a tour of several European 
countries I found that friendliness 
does not know national boundaries. 
[ also found that interest in educa- 
tion is universal, and the intensity 
)f this interest as illustrated by che 
65 nations attending the Geneva 
Conference carries some powerful 
and perhaps grave implications for 
is in the United States. 

If we view the increased interest 
in public education in all parts of 
the U. S. we truly have cause for 
hope and encouragement, for it 
does seem that we are on the verge 
of a great break through the educa- 
tional barriers of resistance and 
apathy that have served as effective 
obstacles to maximum progress. In 
fact, in scattered communities over 
the nation, occasional break- 
throughs have already been re- 
ported. This suggests that we are 
moving away from a climate of 
opinion that simply gives lip serv- 
ice to a belief in the importance of 
education into a more promising 





Receiving line at reception honoring AASA President 
Going down the line, from left, are Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia Edu- 
ation Association; Virginia E. Lewis, President, Virginia 
Education Association; C. Alton Lindsay, chairman, com- 
nittee on arrangements, and Hampton Superintendent: 


H. I. Willett. 
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climate where the people are be- 
ginning to do something about it, 
even though the effort may require 
toil and sacrifice. 

This situation points up the need 
for leadership among both pro- 
fessional and lay persons for this 
interest is opening up trails in 
many directions. Many of these 
trails, even though circuitous in 
their routes, will lead to mountain 
tops of vision and courage as well 
as to step by step improvements 
that are needed in many areas, On 
the other hand, some of these trails 
represent short cuts to confusion 
or down-grade pathways to the 
impairment, if not destruction, of 
public education. The public must 
be at times confused and frustrated 
by the very nature of conflicting 
claims and charges as they try to 
determine the truth about the 
quality of present day public edu- 
cation, not only across the country 
but also in their own community. 
This atmosphere of concern and 
apprehension has caused some par- 
ents to worry because they do not 
have the fears and doubts of their 
neighbors concerning the quality 
of education that their children are 
receiving. Nevertheless we do now 
have a climate that is favorable to 
educational progress in America, 


and if wise and honest leadership 
will move to the front in our com- 
munities the results can be phenom- 
enal and lasting. 





On the other hand, this is no 
time for us to be satisfied or com- 
placent. It will not be enough to 
simply broadcast the seed—the 
ground must be prepared and ferti- 
lized—the growing plant will need 
feeding and attention if it is to pro- 
duce the quantity and quality of 
grain that will keep America 
strong enough f0 maintain the 
leadership role that is essential for 
our Own security and that of the 
free world. 

If our educational progress is 
viewed against the: background of 
comparison with former years in 
the U. S., we have the right to 
be encouraged. However, if this 
progress is viewed in terms of what 
is happening throughout the world, 
we still have cause for grave con- 
cern. Our military superiority in 
two world wars resulted in large 
part from the superior training, 
skill, and understanding of our per- 
sonnel. This educational gap is 
now being rapidly closed, as even 
the nondeveloped countries of the 
world stake their future destinies 
on a belief in the power of educa- 
tion. You may recall that Alice, 
during her travels in Wonderland, 
once remarked that you have to 
run awfully fast to stand still. We 
may have been running, but we are 
also in danger of being caught, if 
not left behind. We have done 
much to sell public education to 
the rest of the world for they see 





Mrs. Kenneth F. Lee, vice-chairman, Richmond School 
Board: Mrs. Willett, and H. I. Willett. 

Also greeting guests at the reception, in the Ole Virginia 
manner, are Col. Catlin E. Tyler, vice-president, and 
Virginia Watts, president, League of Richmond Teachers. 
Total Convention attendance exceeded 19,000. 
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Breakfast, (top). 


Among festivities at AASA’s Atlantic City meet is a glimpse of the VEA 
Special guests seated around this table, clockwise, include 



































Dr. Edward C. Peple, member of the Richmond City School Board; Mary V. 
DeLong of Roanoke, State NEA Director; William E. Lloyd, formerly director 
of Richmond’s School-Community Relations, now director of special services 
for the American Association of School Administrators; Mrs. Lloyd; Alfred 
Saseen, superintendent of Atlantic City Schools; Dr. Francis S. Chase, former 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education Association, now head of the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago; Mrs. Peple; Tommy Wil- 
lett; and B. Alden Lillywhite, U. S. Office of Education. 


A Virginia belle among Virginia gents (bottom group). 


Here Elsie Stossel, 


former president of the League of Richmond Teachers, is flanked on the left 
by Hugh K. Cassell, Augusta County Superintendent; William R. Beazley, 
Alleghany-Covington Superintendent, and Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, formerly Dean 
of the University of Virginia, now Dean of the University of Wisconsin. On 
the right are D. B. Webb, superintendent of Hanover County, and Robert 
Temple Ryland, superintendent of Richmond-Westmoreland Counties. 


a relationship between our high 
standard of living and the educa- 
tional level of our people—all of 
our people, not just the intellectual 
elite—consequently, other coun- 
tries are trying the same prescrip- 
tion in rather large doses. 

This intensified belief in edu 
cation stood out in bold relief 
everywhere that I visited in Europe. 
For example, I was a platform 
guest at the ceremonial opening of 
the first new comprehensive high 
school in England at Kidbrooke, a 
short distance outside of London. 
It was one of the most modern 
and adequate school plants that | 
have ever seen and included, among 
other things, six separate gym- 
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nasiums. England could hardly af- 
ford that kind of expenditure if she 
did not believe that education is 
an investment in her greatest re- 
source. In Germany I visited the 
Shuldorf-Bergestrasse—a _ consoli- 
dated comprehensive school— 
grades, Kindergarten through senior 
high school. This school, from the 
standpoint of both construction 
and facilities, compared favorably 
with our best. It is true that these 
schools are not typical of what I 
saw, just as our best schools are not 
representative of all the schools of 
the U. S. On the other hand, these 
schools do illustrate this newer 
concept that recognizes the import- 
ance of educating all youth and the 





willingness of these countries to 
invest heavily in this belief. This 
newer spirit dominated everything 
else at the Geneva Conference. 

Sixty-five nations reported on 
the progress that their countries 
had made in education during the 
past year. Ihe eiforts and enthu- 
siasm were impressive. Many of the 
undeveloped countries were spend- 
ing more for education than for 
defense. These countries were eager 
to know what we were doing in 
the U. S. I had the feeling that they 
wanted our leadership and our 
respect even more than they wanted 
our dollars, and I am convinced 
that we cannot buy their confi- 
dence and cooperation with dollars 
alone. 

Russia is making a bid to supply 
the leadership—it was in evidence 
at every turn throughout the Con- 
ference. Fortunately, the balance 
is still in our favor, and Russia can 
win in many cases only by our de- 
fault. But make no mistake about 
it— those countries were watching 
Russia as they are watching us. 
Many of them even became tense 
when there was a procedural differ- 
ence between the U. S. and Russia, 
or between the English speaking 
countries and the Russian satellites. 
I felt that most of the countries 
liked our frank and forthright ap- 
proach to problems—our willing- 
ness to speak the truth. It was also 
evident that they wanted to plan 
with us and were willing to seek 
our advice. 

At the Conference and in the 
European countries visited I found 
a spirit of friendliness that was 
refreshing. The natural bond that 
exists among the English speaking 
countries showed itself with a 
frequency and spontaneity that 
was most reassuring. 

It is well nigh impossible to 
work around the table with repre- 
sentatives from many nations with- 
out being impressed with the fact 
that our similarities far outweigh 
our differences, and very often 
understanding brings respect that 
is essential to cooperative action. 
I have previously referred to the 
general friendliness of the people, 
and perhaps a few specific com- 
ments should be made about Rus- 
sia and the Russian controlled 
countries, In general, the Russians, 
too, were friendly toward our 
delegation; however, they generally 
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seemed to be playing a predeter- 
mined role. The reports from the 
Russian controlled countries re- 
peated the same themes and played 
the same tunes, usually written 
in the same key. Even when they 
tried to be friendly they did not 
seem to quite know how—per- 
haps because real friendship is 
based more upon spontaneity than 
upon predetermined reactions. 
They were obviously playing a 
part that had been well rehearsed. 
Their attitude of friendliness, how- 
ever, did not approach a spirit of 
compromise on conflicting points 
of view. They seemed to drive 
hard on every point in the hope 
that the opposition would either 
give in, if not on this point, per- 
haps on the next. Even after a 
point had presumably been settled, 
or at least after they had been out- 
(Turn to page 27) 


(Top)—A VEA breakfast also hon- 
ored H. I. Willett, during the Atlantic 
City meet. Here again attendance 
records were exceeded with 168 pres- 
ent, among them twenty-five special 
guests, including Mr. Willett’s family 
—Mrs. Willett and their two sons, 
Henry, Junior and Tommy. Seated at 
the head table are seen, from left, 
Virginia E. Lewis, president, Virginia 
Education Association; Dr. William 
G. Carr, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association; Mrs. 
H. I. Willett, Richmond; Dr. Robert 
F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Education Association; C. 
Alton Lindsay, Superintendent of 
Hampton Schools and president of the 
VEA Department of Superintendents - 
H. I. Willett (peeking behind flow- 
ers), president, American Association 
of School Administrators and super- 
intendent of Richmond Schools; Mrs. 
Kenneth F. Lee, vice-chairman, Rich- 
mond City School Board; Dr. Worth 
McClure, Executive Secretary, 
AASA; and T. Preston Turner, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary. VEA. 


(Center)—Virginia Watts, president 
of the League of Richmond Teachers, 
and Margaret Baker, president of the 
VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, gowned in costumes of 
long ago, show some real Southern 
hospitality to Allan West, Executive 
Secretary of the Utah Education As- 
sociation, who says “I have never met 
a Virginian that I did not like!” 


(Bottom)—Ham slicers. Busily slic- 
ing Smithfield, Virginia hams for the 
reception are Vernon Barnes, Assist- 
ant Principal, Cradock High School, 
Norfolk County; Slade W. Phillips, 
Principal, Cradock Elementary 
School, Norfolk County; W. H. Sea- 
well, Director of Instruction, Lunen- 
burg County; Edwin W. Chittum, 
Norfolk County Superintendent; Alf 
J. Mapp, Superintendent of Ports- 
mouth’s Schools; Macon F. Fears, 
Lunenburg County Superintendent; 
and Fred D. Thompson, Chesterfield 
County Superintendent. 
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President V 


Citizenship Committee 


Mrs. KELLY HASH, Galax, Chairman 
PHILIP BOEPPLE, Amelia County 
WILLIAM BOYCE, Clarke County 

S. C. BROYLES, Culpeper County 

Mrs. RESSIE COLEMAN, Orange County 
HELEN COSTAN, Lynchburg 

PAUL HOOK,Fredericksburg 

Z. T. KYLE, State Department of Education 
Mrs. ELIZABETH LANCASTER, King George County 
Mrs. MYRTLE MILLER, Buchanan County 
ROBERT MOORE, Surry County 

Mrs. MARIE PURSLEY. Bath County 

MRS. MARGARET ROBINSON, Carroll County 
E, T. SHINER, Warren County 

LILA W. SINCLAIR, Hopewell 

MRS. JOSEPHINE SNEAD, Fluvanna County 
ROBERT A. WALL, Page County 

EVERETT WILFONG, Rockingham County 
MRS. ELSIE WINGOLD, Lunenburg County 
ERNEST WORRELL, Madison County 


Credentials 


ELIZABETH BURKE, Richmond, Chairman 
LOUISE BRAMM, Richmond 

ELEANOR DOUTHAT, Richmond 

MARY JORDAN, Richmond 

GEORGE Moopy, Henrico County 

Mrs. DOROTHY STANSBURY, Henrico County 
W. A. TUCKER, Chesterfield County 


Executive Committee 


*VIRGINIA LEWIS, Culpeper County, Chairman 
*M. H. BELL, Harrisonburg 

* JAMES DUFF, Warren County 

*W. W. ROBINSON, Floyd County 

* JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, Bristol 


Journal Committee 


ERNEST W. MOONEY, JR., Richmond, Chairman 
IVAN BUTTERWORTH, Dinwiddie County 
MARIAN CANFIELD, Mathews County 

ROBERT DUNBERG, Falls Church 

MRS. DOROTHY FINK, James City County- Williamsburg 
RUTH HAMILTON, Princess Anne County 

RUBY A. HOTINGER, Page County 

MRS. MARGARET JESSER, Waynesboro 

BETTY JOYCE BLESSING, Bland County 

F. W. KLING, Buena Vista 

Mrs. HELEN LAWTON. Goochland County 

Dr. LUTHER MCRAE, Portsmouth 

S. C. MORGAN, York County 

DOROTHY RINKER, Shenandoah County 

T. B. SALE, JR., Spotsylvania County 

MARY SEBASTIAN, Smyth County 

R. W. SNEAD, Stafford County 

SAM WILLIS, Wythe County 


Legislative Committee 


VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County 
E. W. CHITTUM, Norfolk County 
*Foy DE HAVEN, Radford 

*ROBERT HOOK, Rockbridge County 
ETHEL NASH, Fredericksburg 


** JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, Bristol 


(Committee to elect its own chairman) 


*Appointed by Board of Directors. 


**Constitution requirement. 
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From the three corners of the State, 211M h 
committees of the Virginia Education n. 
embracing Virginia’s 98 counties and 32 
Directors from the 16 Districts of the Sta 
that the profession might better se 
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Necrology 





MARY GLADYs LAMBERT, Richmond, Chairman 






Personnel Policies Committee 


MRS. GORDON R. TWYFORD, Hampton, Chairman 
THOMAS E. BAINES, Newport News 

J. G. BLOUNT, JR., State Department of Education 
WALLACE BOLDING, Fairfax County 

FRANK C. CHAFFIN, JR., Halifax County 

MRS, MARGARET COCKERILL, Loudoun County 
GEORGE COX, Warwick 

ROBERT DUGGER, Bristol 

CLAUDE GRAHAM, State Department of Education 
ASHTON HATCHER, Hanover County 

C. JACKSON HOLT, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
J. P. HORTON, Scott County 

AUBREY KEESEE, Appomattox County 

MRs. NELL LANDERS, Botetourt County 

Mrs. MACY MCCLAUGHERTY, Giles County 

G. O. MCGHEE, Charlotte County 

ELIZABETH ANNE NYE, Northampton County 
BRANCH RIVES, Henry County 

E. E. TRENT, Gloucester County 

J. L. WALTHALL, Tazewell County 

ILA S. WILLIAMS, Charles City-New Kent Counties 
MRS. BESS WILLIS SHRADER, Amherst County 


Professional Standards Committee 


MRS. KATHERINE HOPPER, Fairfax County, Chairman 

Dr. J. L. BLAIR BUCK, State Department of Education 

HUGH CASSELL, Augusta County 

BLANCHE DANIEL, Radford College 

PAULINE DONNAN, Petersburg 

N. E. DAVIS, Grayson County 

JOSEPH E. GILBERT, Dickenson County 

R. L. GRAHAM, Alleghany County 

DR. HARRY HUFFMAN, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

LEWIS JOHNSON, Chesterfield County 

WILLIAM JONES, Winchester County 

BRUCE KENT, Franklin County 

B. W. LETSON, Powhatan County 

EVELYN MCclIvor, Lynchburg 

CLARENCE NORMENT, Prince William County 

A. T. POOLE, Sussex County 

DR. IRVIN W. RAMSEY, University of Virginia 

Mrs. EVA D. RUSH, Lee County 

Dr. R. C. SIMONINI, Longwood College 

MALCOLM SYDNOR, Bedford County 

DOROTHY H. TRUITT, South Norfolk 

DR. WILSON WETZLER, Madison College 

Mrs. NANNIE MAE WILLIAMS, State Department of 
Education 


Public Relations 


WREN CHADDERDON, Accomack County, Chairman 
LILLIAN BEAZLEY, Caroline County 

Mrs. EDNA CARLTON, Essex County 

C. B. CHANDLER, Mecklenburg County 
GEORGE COPENHAVER, Highland County 
LUCILLE GRAVES, Martinsville 

Mrs. REBA HASH, Roanoke 

JAMES M. HELMER, Suffolk 

C. E. LIZER, Frederick County 

MARY MARKS, Richmond Professional Institute 
CoRA J. MCDOWELL, South Norfolk 

H. K. REVELY, Rockbridge County 

BETTY LOU RUSSELL, Montgomery County 
PAUL O. SCHWARTZ, Roanoke County 
JERRELL SOBER, Prince George County 
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211Me have been selected to serve on the 16 
. Auin. They represent every local association 
32 including members of the VEA Board of 
Sta let (hese committees have your suggestions 
- ser boys and girls of the Old Dominion. 


DORN SPANGLER, Patrick County 

WILLIAM F. STONE, Chesterfield County 

ELMER TARRALL, Norfolk 

Mrs. GARNETT F. TERRY, Pittsylvania County 

MRS. ELIZABETH A. WEINRICH, Lancaster-Northumber- 
land Counties 

DR. WOODROW W. WILKERSON, State Department of 
Education 


Registration Committee 


JOHN MADDEN, Richmond, Chairman 
PELA L. BOBBITT, Richmond 
CLARENCE COWLES, Richmond 
EDWARD DEFORD, Chesterfield County 
MARY E. DURHAM, Richmond 

Mrs. ANNE FRANKLIN, Richmond 
LUCILLE GILLESPIE, Richmond 
HELEN HILL, Richmond 

ELIZABETH MUSSEN. Richmond 

MRs. GRACE RAMOS, Richmond 

MRS. IRENE SANDERSON, Richmond 
EMILY SIMPSON, Richmond 
FREDERICK SMITH, Richmond 

JACK THOMAS, Richmond 

ROBERT VAN CLEEF, Richmond 


Resolutions Committee 


Dr. H. I. WILLETT, Richmond, Chairman 

Mrs. NAN BURNETTE. Isle of Wight County 
RICHARD CARRIGAN, Arlington County 

H. L. DUFF, Southampton County 

Mrs. MARY C. GOODLING, Louisa County 

G. M. HODGE, Campbell County 

TRIXIE JOHNSON, Greensville County 

Mrs. R. S. LAMB, Richmond-Westmoreland Counties 
EVERETT MOTLEY, Danville 

ARTHUR J. PARR, Nottoway County 

MoRRIS TILLOTSON, Lynchburg Training School 
EDWARD TRICE, Southampton County 

Mrs. NEDA TUCKER, Washington County 

Mrs. NELLIE B. VIA. Albemarle County 


Retirement Committee 


CHARLES SMITH, Hopewell, Chairman 

LAWTON C. ADDINGTON, Wise County 

Mrs. KATIE AUSTIN, Buckingham County 

A. P. BALDWIN, Russell County 

Mrs. ELIZA COCHRAN, Fauquier County 

Mrs. LOUISE CRISP, Staunton 

CURTIS CONNER, Floyd County 

ANNA DECKER, Charlottesville 

SAMUEL J. FELTON, Nansemond County 

HOMER HUMPHRIES, King William-King and Queen 
Counties 

R. J. JONES, Brunswick County 

Mrs. ANNE S. KEYSER, Rappahannock County 

RUBY LEMON, Craig County 

WILLIAM MAY, Arlington County 

B. E. MITCHELL, Middlesex County 

HERBERT A. PHILIPS, Norfolk 

MARIGOLD SCOTT, State Department of Education 

GEORGE SWARTZ, Augusta County 


School Savings Committee 


Dr. EDWARD ALVEY, Mary Washington College, Chairman 
MRS. SUSIE BARRETT, Princess Anne County 

SARA DAUGHTREY, Hampton 

PAUL HOUNCHELL, Culpeper County 
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umes 1956 VEA Committees 


DR. DOWELL J. HOWARD, State Department of Education 
MRS. PATTY JACKSON, Amelia County 

MAUDE MAHONEY, Alleghany County 

L. H. MCCUE, Lynchburg 

W. A. SCARBOROUGH, Dinwiddie County 

FRED O. WYGAL, State Department of Education 


Committee of Trustees 


* JOSEPH HEALY, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
*ROY KYLE, Bedford County 

* JOHN A. RICHMOND, Lee County 

*J. THOMAS WALKER, Orange County 

*H. I. WILLETT, Richmond 


VEA Services Committee 


M. E. ALFORD, Norfolk County, Chairman 
Mrs. ANN H. BURTON, Suffolk 

W. E. CAMPBELL, Norfolk City 

C. E. COOLEY, Harrisonburg 

MRS. RUTH G. CorD, Radford 

DR. CHARLES DAVIS, Henrico County 

Mrs. BLANCHE D. GARLAND, Pulaski County 
MARIE GORDON, Alexandria 

J. W. HARVILLE, Nelson County 

WILLIAM H. KIRK, Martinsville 

A. P. LEVICKI, Wise County 

J. LEONARD MAUCK, Smyth County 

Dr. DAVIS Y. PASCHALL, State Department of Education 
WILLIAM R. SAVAGE, JR., Suffolk 

JOSEPH SCHAD, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
WILLIAM H. SEAWELL, Mecklenburg County 
J.D. SMITH, Hampton 

VIRGINIA WATTS, Richmond 


Welfare Committee 


*H. H. WALKER, Charlottesville, Chairman 
*E. W. CHITTUM, Norfolk County 

*J_ J. FRAY, Campbell County 

* JAMES SCOTT, Petersburg 

*MRS. PEARL STRICKLER, Roanoke County 


Board of Directors 


| 
VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County, President | 
W. W. ROBINSON, Floyd County, Treasurer | | 
JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, Bristol, Retiring President 
MARY V. DELONG, Roanoke, NEA State Director 


Vice-Presidents 

E. W. CHRISTOPHER, Essex County, District A 

Mrs. MARION GIEDEMANN, Newport News, District B 
Dr. FRED B. DIXON, Richmond, District C 

JOHN D. MEADE, Petersburg, District D 

A. G. CARTER, Halifax County, District E 

Roy E. KYLE, Bedford County, District F 

M. H. BELL, Harrisonburg, District G 

SAMUEL J. COFFEY, Fairfax County, District H | 
T. MARCUS GILLESPIE, Smyth County, District ] 
J. THOMAS WALKER, Orange County, District J 
PAUL SKEEN, Dickenson County, District K | 
AURELIA LEIGH, South Norfolk, District L | | 
P. E. AHALT, Giles County, District M 

JAMES S. DUFF, Warren County, District N 

W. H. BOWMAN, Wise County, District O 
ROBERT H. BALLAGH, Clifton Forge, District P 
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HOSPITALITY 
OLE VIRGINIA STYLE 


Virginians invited everyone attending the American Association of School 
Administrators Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 18-23, to 
an informal reception honoring a native son, AASA President Henry I. Willett, 
superintendent of the Richmond City Schools. The invitation said “You all 
come!”—and they came—all 8,000 of them—making the ham biscuits, apples, 
peanuts, and other products from the Old Dominion disappear in a hurry! But 
the spirit of Ole Virginia lasted throughout the reception with colorful costumed 
ladies and gents from the State’s capital city playing the role of host to the largest 
attended reception ever held at an AASA meet. (Former attendance records had 
not exceeded 2,300, but this time it broke the record with over 8,000 pouring in 
to partake of Ole Virginia hospitality! ) 
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Left hand page (top)—Colorful Co- 
lonial costumes worn by representa- 
tives of the League of Richmond 
Teachers added to the spirit of Ole 
Virginia at the Atlantic City recep- 
tion honoring AASA President H. I. 
Willett. Among these Southern ladies 
and gents from the capital of the Con- 
federacy are shown, left to right, 
John B. Madden, principal of Sum- 
mer Hill School; Ellinor Preston, 
supervisor of Libraries; Virginia 
Watts, president, League of Rich- 
mond Teachers; Elsie Stossel, past 
president, League of Richmond 
Teachers; Frances Bray, counselor, 
John Marshall High School: Louise 
Bramm, president, Elementary Teach- 
ers Association; and Col. Catlin E. 
Tyler, vice-president, League of 
Richmond Teachers. 


(Middle)—Board members strolling 
down the board walk include Mrs. 
Bess Willis Shrader, chairman of the 
Amherst County School Board and 
State Program Chairman; Mrs. Mary 
K. Cooley, of Carroll County, presi- 
dent of the Virginia School Boards 
Association; and Dr. John G. Potts 
of Bedford County, president-elect 
of the Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

(Bottom)—Along Atlantic City’s 
board walk the unsuspected camera- 
man also caught (left) Charles W. 
Smith, superintendent of Prince 
George-Hopewell; George H. Moody, 
administrative assistant for Henrico 
County; and W. A. Scarborough, su- 
perintendent of Dinwiddie County 
Schools. 


On the alert for Richmond’s hon- 
ored superintendent are two of his 
staff members (center group), Dr. 
Francis W. Sisson, Director of Per- 
sonnel, and Dr. Charles J. Turner, 
Assistant Director of Research. 

Concerned about far-away thoughts 
(group on right) are Mecklenburg’s 
superintendent, Alonzo B. Haga, and 
his director of instruction, W. H. 
Seawell, with Ralph Helderman of 
Flowers School Equipment Company 
between them. 


Breaking Through 


(Continued from page 23) 





voted, they would often try to re- 
open the issue in a petulant and 
vindictive spirit. This does not 
mean that we were not in agree- 
ment on a number of points during 
the Conference. 

Despite what I had read about 
the attitude of the Russian leaders 
toward religion, I was surprised 
to hear the chairman of their dele- 
gation proclaim that they taught 
the moral teachings of Lenin, 
Stalin, and others, and _ because 
they believed that education and 
religion were incompatible, their 
teachings were anti-religious. They 
now permit, but in their teachings 
discourage, religious worship. Per- 
haps in the increased educational 
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emphasis and anti-religious doc- 
trines of the Communist we can 
find the most significant indices of 
the eventual crumbling of Com- 
munism. They are attempting to 
establish universal education and 
apparently with much success, even 
though many of their pronounce- 
ments On the subject may be con- 
siderably exaggerated. Their 
leaders may have overlooked the 
fact that it will be difficult to 
continually enslave the hearts, 
minds, and souls of an educated 
and enlightened people. The re- 
newed religious awakening that has 
been observed by recent visitors 
to Russia gives encouraging sup- 
port to this point of view; and the 
attitude toward marriage seems to 
have undergone a very great change 
in Russia, now to the point that 
it is reported to be one of the 
most difficult countries in which 
to get a divorce. 

Is it too much to hope that 
education, based on truth, dignity, 
and respect for mankind, and under 
Divine guidance, may make it pos- 
sible for the elusive dream of world 
peace to become a reality? We know 
that the desire must be father to 
this reality and that education 
must help create the desire as well 
as produce the result. We need not 
go back too far in our history to 
the time when many people agreed 
with the point of view that there 
must always be an uneducated class 
to do the menial tasks if our coun- 
try is to flourish. In fact, | am not 
sure that these sentiments do not 
still motivate the actions of a few 
of our people. It becomes rather 
evident that we must hasten this 
break through into a fuller and 
more complete use of education as 
a tool of true democratic action 
not only in our Republic of VU. S., 
but certainly in the rest of the free 
world, with the further hope that 
education may help to extend and 
widen this ring of freedom with 
responsibility. 

The success of such a plan will 
require educational statesmanship 
on a level not yet fully experienced. 
The leadership role of AASA and 
similar organizations becomes more 
significant and urgent. The school 
board members are perhaps in the 
most strategic position with us in 
translating hopes into desirable 
actions. Our people must have the 


desire motivated by the urgency of 
the moment to express a tangiole 
willingness to plan and to finance 
such a program. We must move 
beyond the present controversy of 
local and State aid versus federal 
aid. In fact, we should stop talk- 
ing about an aid program and first 
define the kind of educational pro- 
gram that we must have to survive 
as well as to flourish. Then we 
can perhaps review a little more 
intelligently and objectively the 
responsibility and effectiveness of 
local, State, and national partici- 
pation in the cost of such a pro- 
gram. At the same time we will 
recognize that the control of such 
an important and powerful edu- 
cational program must be kept at 
the grass roots level where it can 
be nourished and directed by com- 
munity supervision and interest. 
The superintendent and_ school 
board members will be key people 
in giving to communities the will 
and to teachers the facilities and 
support necessary for such a dream 
to become a reality. The cost may 
be high, but it will be an invest- 
ment in Triple A securities—our 
boys and girls. 

Someone has described the public 





Virginia Committee 


Plans for Virginia’s social events in 
Atlantic City were steered by a com- 
mittee of six, including C. Alton Lind- 
say, chairman, superintendent of 
Hampton; Hugh K. Cassell, superin- 
tendent of Augusta County; D. B. 
Webb, superintendent of Hanover 
County; Virginia E. Lewis, president, 
Virginia Education Association; Rob- 
ert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
VEA; and T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Secretary, VEA. At the direction of 
the committee, details of the arrange- 
ments were carried out by T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
Some thirty people helped with the 
decorating, slicing ham and preparing 
ham biscuits, serving fruit punch and 
distributing textile products from the 
Old Dominion, as well as other roles 
by the host State. Sponsoring hosts 
for these events honoring Virginia’s 
H. I. Willett included the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association; Department of 
Superintendents, VEA; Department of 
Classroom Teachers, VEA; and the 
League of Richmond Teachers. 
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school superintendency as an 
‘anxious profession.”” We need to 
te anxious and concerned about 
our role in the months and years 
that lie immediately ahead. The 
public is ready for a break through 
the barriers of resistance and apa- 
thy, and we must ask ourselves 
whether or not. we are ready to 
supply the educational statesman- 
ship. This does not mean that 
each of us can or should be a 
nationally renowned administra- 
tor, but it does mean that each of us 
must help lift the sights of our 
people in communities throughout 
America. We must view our jobs 
from the mountain top if we are 
to work effectively on the plains 
and in the valleys. We must free 
ourselves from the “‘kitchen de- 
tail’’ of administration long enough 
to maintain perspective, vision, 
and balance. The people on the 
community level must understand 
the role that they and their chil- 
dren must play on the local, nation- 
al, and international scene. This 
involves helping communities to 
identify pressing and vital prob- 
lems as a prelude to finding reason- 
able and successful solutions. 


Joy of being president. 

From the experience of this year 
I will take not only many memo- 
ries, but I trust a better under- 
standing of some of the problems 
to which I must help find answers 
in my own community. I[ hope that 
in my community we may under- 
stand that education and freedom 
go hand in hand—that one-half 
of the world in the 20th century 
cannot be secure in education and 
freedom while the other half is 
in bondage and ignorance. Perhaps 
the greatest opportunity that will 
come to some of us will be to play 
a helpful role in bringing about 
better understanding among people 
at home and abroad in order that 
we may learn to live in peace with 
each other. These problems will 
not be solved on a national or in- 
ternational basis until they are 
understood community by com- 
munity. 

I am sure that AASA will con- 
tinue its efforts in helping us to 
do a better job back home in order 
that barriers may crumble in the 
face of increasing community in- 
terest, vision, and courage. 
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Is There an FTA in Your School? 


One direct way the profession can 
help with teacher recruitment is 
through the encouragement of Future 
Teachers of America (FTA) clubs in 
the schools of the State. Professional 
Standards and Teacher Education Com- 
mittees of local education associations 
have as their goal the establishment of 
a FTA Club in each high school or 
combined high and elementary school 
in their school division. During April 
emphasis will be given the formation 
of clubs so they can be chartered by 
the National Education Association 
before the close of this school year or 
by September, 1956. A kit of mate- 
rials covering the operation, organiza- 
tion, and activities of FTA Clubs, pre- 
pared by the National Education As- 
sociation, may be secured from the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond, Virginia, or 
direct from the NEA. 


The program of suggested activities 
for an FTA Club is designed not only 
to interest students to enter the pro- 
fession but also to serve as an explora- 
tory experience to determine whether 
they possess the qualities necessary to 
become successful teachers. 

The recently organized Virginia 
Committee for Teacher Recruitment of 
the State Board of Education believes 
that FTA “holds great potential for 
encouraging our young people to de- 
velop qualities of personality and char- 
acter essential to a good teacher; for 
providing them with specific informa- 
tion about opportunities in teaching; 
and for offering them satisfying experi- 
ences related to teaching.” 

Virginia now has FTA Clubs in 58 
high schools with a total of 1531 mem- 


bers, with clubs in eight other schools 
that have not affiliated for this year. 
Six college chapters of Future Teach- 
ers of America are active in institutions 
of higher education in Virginia, with 
one other not affiliated. 





FTA Regional Meetings 
Five regional meetings for Future 
Teachers of America have been 
planned throughout Virginia as fol- 
lows: 
April 30—Clinch Valley College, 
Wise 
May 1—Radford College, Radford 
May 2—Longwood College, Farm- 
ville 
May 7—College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg 
May 8—Culpeper High School, Cul- 
peper 
To these first statewide regional 
meetings will be invited the FTA 
sponsor and FTA president from 
each of the high school clubs and 
college chapters of Virginia, as well 
as the principal or teacher and out- 
standing junior who has chosen 
teaching as a career. Virginia now 
has 227 FTA members in 6 college 
chapters and 1237 FTA members in 
62 high school clubs. These meet- 
ings, sponsored by the Virginia 
Education Association in coopera- 
tion with the Virginia Committee 
for Teacher Recruitment and the 
host colleges, are for the purpose of 
expanding the FTA program in Vir- 
ginia and to further teacher recruit- 
ment and teacher selection. 




















1956 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees and the renewal of teaching certificates. 


Special Offerings 

MUSIC (Piano and Voice) 
WORKSHOP for Physics Teachers: 3 weeks (June 13-July 3) 
For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 


June 11-July 20 
July 21 - August 24 
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In the Spring 


Better boy-girl relationships is a desired outcome of Physical Edu- 
cation classes at Pembroke High School, Giles County, where Sam 
Robinson is principal. The boys, under direction of A. C. Meadows, 
and the girls, with Helen Whitlock, alternate with classroom work and 
gym during the first four days of the week. On Friday the groups 
combine for rhythmic games, folk and square dancing. Here is a 
picture story of two eighth graders, Anne Maynard Williams and Randy 
Jones, getting ready for their first high school dance. 


Y 


; a) , 


They dance 
and enjoy 
the party. 


He calls for her. 

















Dr. Fred M. Alexander 


Memorial Address 


AM one of the ten to have the 

privilege over the years of me- 
morializing the life and reciting the 
achievements of one who most of 
us think of as ‘““The Happy War- 
rior’ for public education in Vir- 
ginia—Dr. Fred M. Alexander. 

The basis of Dr. Alexander's 
gifts for leadership may be recog- 
nized in three things: his know]- 
edge of books, his gift of speech and 
a vibrant, wholesome, personality. 

On a balmy day in late May 
shortly before his passing, the be- 
loved Carl Whitlock visited my 
school. To escape the pressure of 
the crowds, »we left my office for 
the quiet of his car. Within a few 
minutes, we were indulging in 
reminiscence about Virginians who 
have made substantial contribu- 
tions to secondary education in this 
century. To my question, ‘Carl, 
when did you first see Fred Alex- 
ander?’’ his answer was instantane- 
ous. 

“In the summer of 1913, at the 
University of Virginia. He was 
reading a book. And of all books— 
a volume on speculative or philo- 
sophical physics.” 

Immediately, my memory re- 
verted to an incident which oc- 
curred in December 1948 at a hotel 
lobby in Memphis, Tennessee. 
When leaving the hotel on my way 
to the train, I went to Dr. Alex- 
ander for a book His answer was, 
“I am re-reading Toynbee’s ‘Study 
of History’. I shall finish the two 
hundred pages on the train Satur- 
day, and will mail it to you from 
Richmond.”’ The book never came! 
The announcement of his death 
appeared in the papers December 
14, 1948. 

During the interim of the thirty- 
five years, between these incidents 
just related, Fred Alexander was 
ever the student. He read widely in 
many fields—biography, sociology, 
economics. history, philosophy, ed- 
ucation. He read, not as a pedant, 
but as an individual in quest of a 
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by EARL B. BROADWATER 


sound philosophy which might 
undergird the program of second- 
ary education he was helping to 
ready for Virginia. To him, a book 
was a tool for leadership, and in 
him was the fine capacity, both in- 
nate and acquired by toil, to use 
that tool with rare effectiveness. He 
realized that the leader in whatso- 
ever sphere of activity, must be 
steeped in the lore of the past and 
conversant with the changing cur- 
rents of the present, if he hopes to 
avoid mistakes in the future. 

Dr. Alexander, when he wasn’t 
reading, was either speaking, or 
just plain talking. To him, the art 
of public speaking was a tool of 
leadership. He developed his native 
gift for it and was effective in its 
use. On one occasion, after a thirty- 
minute discussion of an abstruse 
question, a friend of his was heard 
to remark, ‘‘Fred Alexander is the 
only man I know who can tell you 
more than he knows about a tan- 
gled problem and make you see the 
point.”’ 

Two of his addresses, delivered 
in the eventide of his career, I can 
never forget. The first of these was 
at an annual meeting of the South- 
ern Association in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee in 1946. Aware of the place 
he had won among Southern lead- 
ers and buoyant in spirit from en- 
couraging words of friends and 
kindred souls who had seen his 
manuscript, he addressed himself 
to the Problems Facina Secondary 
Education in the South in one of 
the finest efforts of his life. In bold 
strokes, he sketched the back ward- 
ness of secondary education in the 








Dr. Fred M. Alexander 


Southern region, gave the reasons 
therefor, then presented a realistic 
plan of action for the days ahead. 
As was to be expected, the address 
was the summation of a philoso- 
phy formulated over the years and 
a plea for the full development of 
the comprehensive secondary school 
as we are beginning to know it in 
Virginia. I invite you to re-read 
the address in the Southern Asso- 
ciation Quarterly of May 1947. 
The second address that I can- 
not forget was to his ‘Principals’, 
at their annual conference at the 
University, probably in the sum- 
mer of 1947. His colleagues tell 
me he was hesitant about speaking 
to his ‘‘boys’’ on that occasion. He 
delayed and postponed making the 
choice of a topic as long as he 
could. For once his self-confidence 
had deserted him. Upon the urging 
of his friends he proceeded. He 
commandeered the  stenographic 
corps of his associates. In white 
heat he dictated the manuscript and 
had it mimeographed barely in 
time for the conference sessions. 
You remember the address—the re- 
view of the changing philosophies 
of education from the time of Her- 
bert Spencer to the present—a mas- 
terly statement of the direction in 
which secondary education is tend- 
ing and should move. You remem- 
ber his plea to his “‘boys’’ to re- 





This memorial address, paying tribute to the contributions of Dr. 
Fred M. Alexander to the Virginia Education Association and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, was deliv- 
ered to the State Principals Conference at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, June 22, 1955, by Earl B. Broadwater, principal of 
the Andrew Lewis High School, Salem. It is shared with readers of 
the Journal at the request of the VEA Department of Secondary School 
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I feel as if the educational stal- 
warts of Fred Alexander’s stature 
are becoming fewer and fewer. 
His courage and forthrightness 
seem to me to be somewhat lack- 
ing in this era. I am reminded of 
what Tacitus said centuries ago: 
“Rare are the times when a man 
can think what he pleases and say 
what he likes.” 

Robert F. Williams 





treat for a time to review their 
philosophies, to take time to think 
and to examine their procedures in 
preparation for their next push in 
developing the comprehensive high 
schools in Virginia. 

Time will permit me to speak 
of Dr. Alexander’s leadership in 
only two areas: namely, helping to 
develop the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and guiding the Second- 
ary Commission of the Southern 


Association toward a revitalized 
program. 
Since 1863 the _ educational 


forces of Virginia have been con- 
stantly engaged in welding into a 
cohesive organization the varied 
groups concerned with the educa- 
tion of the youth of the common- 
wealth. The movement of organi- 
zation has passed through five dis- 
tinct phases. 

From 1863 to 1882, the edu- 
cation forces functioned in group 
activity as the Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia. 

In 1884, the Virginia Teachers’ 
Reading Circle succeeded the for- 
mer organization. Because of the 
narrowness of its aims this organi- 
zation did not survive. 

In 1891, an effort was made to 
revive the first association of Vir- 
ginia teachers under the name of 
The Virginia Educational Associa- 
tion. This was short-lived. 

In 1902, The Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, the immedi- 
ate predecessor of our present and 
powerful VEA came into exist- 
ence. 

In 1905, Dr. J. D. Eggleston, 
then Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, called into a conference 
in Richmond, The State Teachers 
Association, The School Trustees, 
Che Division Superintendents, and 
the influential Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association. After that year, 
these groups met annually in what 
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came to be known for about 
twenty years, as The Virginia Edu- 
cation Conference. 


Becomes First VEA President 
By 1924, the loose confedera- 
tion of the groups just mentioned, 
the most powerful of which was 
The State Teachers Association. 
manifested infinite weaknesses. Al- 
ready, the movement was under 
way in approximately two-thirds 
of the states to consolidate all edu- 
cational interests of a State into 
one unified and centralized organi- 
zation. To this movement in Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Fred Alexander gave the 
best of his clear thinking, vigorous 
leadership, and gifts for harmoniz- 
ing divergent views of determined 
men. As a result, he became the first 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association as we now know it. 
None of you who was present at 
the Educational Conference in 
Richmond in November 1924, will 
forget Dr. Alexander’s reluctance 
to have his name presented from 
the floor as a candidate for the 
presidency of the State Teachers 
Association. Who can forget the 
pain it gave him to compete against 
the slate of officers presented by 
the nominating committee? Most 
of them were his personal friends. 
Yet, who of the group then 
present fails to recall the faith these 
young turks had in their emerging 
young leader? Who can forget 
their enthusiasm and their willing- 
ness to work, to the end that dur- 
ing his administration the Virginia 
Education Association as we know 
it today might become a reality? 
For many months prior to his 
election, the leaders in the State 
Teachers’ Association (and Fred 
Alexander was among them) had 
been preparing the soil which long 
had lain fallow. They had pre- 
pared to awaken the teachers of 
Virginia to a recognition of what 
they might do—to inspire them 
and to arouse the people of Vir- 
ginia to some realization of Vir- 
ginia’s backwardness in its school 
program. Able committees had for- 
mulated constructive plans for pro- 
grams of action. Fred Alexander 
came to the presidency at the op- 
portune time. He lead a crusade for 
our programs: namely. The Sec- 
ond May Campaign. the reorgani- 
zation of the State Teachers Asso- 





ciation into the VEA, the revision 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, and the Preventorium at the 
University of Virginia. 

May 1905 has long been marked 
as a red-letter month in the history 
of the development of high schools 
in the Commonwealth. By authori- 
zation of the Delegate Assembly 
of the State Teachers Association, 
in November 1924, a Second May 
Campaign was launched for the 
purpose of disseminating educa- 
tional information among the peo- 
ple of the State. Dr. Alexander, 
within the first weeks of his ad- 
ministration, entered upon this 
campaign with great zest. By the 
use of the press, the platform and 
skilled utilization of well-selected 
committees of State, district and 
local leaders, the appeal for better 
schools was carried to every nook 
and corner of Virginia during the 
first five months of his administra- 
tion. It is estimated that over a 
quarter of a million Virginians in 
more than eight hundred meetings 
heard the plea. By the end of his 
first year in office, Dr. Alexander 
had traveled over four thousand 
miles and had addressed more than 
one-third of the teachers of Vir- 
ginia. The effects of the Second 
May Campaign were extensive and 
lasting. 

He pursued the task of bringing 
about the VEA with even greater 
enthusiasm. Within the first eight 
months of his administration the 
groups entrusted for the preceding 
two years with the formulating of 
plans and a constitution for a one 
Virginia Education Association, re- 
ported. 

With disnatch, the document 
was presented to all white teachers 
for debate, criticism and modifica- 
tion. 

In the Norfolk meeting of the 
Annual Conference, November 
1925, the Delegate Assembly ap- 
proved these plans. In January fol- 
lowing, the VEA became a reality. 
It may be said that the constitu- 
tional structure of the 1926 VEA, 
with very few changes, serves us 


today. 


Journal Made Available to All 

To see one unified organization 
for all educational interests in Vir- 
ginia, was a source of great satis- 
faction to Fred Alexander, As a 
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climax, he saw the Journal, (the 
house organ of the Association) 
made available to all teachers of 
the State, the subscriptions being 
included in membership dues. 


It was a tribute to him that he 
could report, on retiring from of- 
fice, that 12,900 of Virginia’s 13,- 
000 white teachers were card-car- 
rying members in the new Virginia 
Education Association. 

Throughout his entire profes- 
sional career Dr. Alexander gave 
the best that was in him toward 
advancement of the social, eco- 
nomic and professional status of 
the great body of teachers in Vir- 
ginia. Next to the establishment of 
the VEA, the securing of a sound 
retirement law and the erection of 
the Preventorium at the University 
of Virginia were closest to his heart. 
During the four years previous to 
his administration, excellent plan- 
ning through committees had been 
done in each of these movements. 
His contribution was that of arous- 
ing teacher interest to the end that 
mass action would result in the 
fulfillment of his dreams. In the 
last year of his presidency, the 
Delegate Assembly of the Associa- 
tion adopted a report based on 
actuarial data. This led to the at- 
tainment, a few years later, of a 
State Retirement System that is 
actuarially sound. For his leader- 
ship at that time, we teachers are 
now in no small measure indebted 
to him. 


The Preventorium at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is probably the 
brainchild of the late Lula Metz—. 
if not, it was her absorbing inter- 
est. Dr. Alexander had worked 
with her closely in the planning of 
this structure during her adminis- 
tration as President of the State 
Teachers Association. When he be- 
came President he gave it high 
priority among the things to be 
done. He began a crusade for arous- 
ing interest and raising money to 
erect the Preventorium. He and 
Miss Metz arranged for the organi- 
zation of committees in every 
county and district in Virginia. 

They bombarded superintend- 
ents and principals with letters. Dr. 
Alexander spoke to teachers wher- 
ever he could get an audience—an 
estimated seven thousand of them 
in 1926. He cajoled and chided us 
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for two years—even exerted gentle 
pressure. 

At the close of his two years in 
office, approximately half of the 
$43,000 was in hand. Discour- 
aged? Yes! But he was not a quit- 
ter. In the administration of his 
successor, he became Chairman of 
the Preventorium Committee. 


In the October issue of the VEA 
Journal, 1928, a box page carried 
Dr. Alexander's announcement 
that the Preventorium was com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. 
Proudly he stated that seven thou- 
sand teachers had made their four- 
dollar contribution. He gently ap- 
pealed to the six thousand remain- 
ing white teachers to remove the 
debt of thirteen thousand, that the 
Preventorium might be in use by 
the end of the year. 

In imagination, there are those 
of us who can hear his victory 
chortle. 

Dr. Alexander’s accomplish- 
ments as President of the Virginia 
Education Association, no doubt 
led to his appointment as Super- 
visor of Negro Education in the 
State Department of Education and 
subsequently to that of Supervisor 
of Secondary Education. 


Work with Southern Association 

I cannot refrain from referring 
briefly to Dr. Alexander’s relation- 
ship to the Southern Association. 
During the decade of the forties, 
his influence and leadership became 
manifest in the entire Southern re- 
gion and in the Nation. 

That he would be a Southern 
educational leader, was to be ex- 
pected. His wide knowledge of the 
literature of education in the South 
was supplemented by his acquaint- 
ance with all problems inherent in 
Negro education. Added to this ef- 
ficiency were unusual and enviable 
personal traits—the gift of fluent 
speech, a capacity for harmonizing 
conflicting views of strong men in 
committee, a repertoire of pointed 
stories for corridor sessions, and an 
unfailing good humor in moments 
of crises. These were qualities 
which drew men to him. 

The records indicate that in 
1940 he first became a member of 
the Virginia Committee of the Sec- 
ondary Commission. For many 
years, he served the committee as its 


secretary. In 1940, he also became 
a member of the Central Review- 
ing Committee, and a year later its 
chairman, This post, he held 
through 1945, probably because of 
the emergencies of the war. 

By virtue of his work in the 
Reviewing Committee, he was 
elected Chairman of the Secondary 
Commission in 1947, and served 
in that office in 1948. At the time 
of his death, he was vice-presi-* 
dent. Few could question the state- 
ment that had he lived, he would 
have received the coveted honor 
of being President of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Considerable as were his works 
for a third of a century, toward 
the advancement of education in 
the Commonwealth, it is not only 
as a public servant, but also as an 
unforgettable human being that we 
can pay Fred Alexander an even 
greater tribute. 

He believed in the worth and 
dignity of the individual. He cher- 
ished and ever practiced the demo- 
cratic processes, that the best in 
those with whom he labored might 
have the opportunity to emerge. In 
doing so, he ever gave his ear to 
both the humble and the great. 

He was a generous man—gen- 
erous with his time, his counsel, 
his knowledge, his talents, his 
money. There are men in this audi- 
ence—men high in the esteem of 
their colleagues—who are the bene- 
ficiaries of his generosity. And may 
it be said that it gave Dr. Alex- 
ander his greatest joy to see his 
‘“‘boys’’ moving up. 

It is good also to be able to say 
that Fred Alexander never became 
cynical. Although he lived the last 
two decades of his life in a fish 
bowl, with the incandescent lights 
always glaring upon him, he was 
able to keep his boyhood faith in 
the essential goodness of his fel- 
lowman. In an hour of stress, men 
might differ with him and criticize 
his motives, but no one, to my 
knowledge, ever received from him 
vindictiveness or an angry retort. 

To the end he remained, with us 
who loved him, a charitable, big- 
hearted boy. In thesc reminiscent 
moments we can find the character 
of our happy warrior an inspiring 
influence. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


Business Education represents the fastest growing oc- 
cupational group in the U. S., and there is an acute 
shortage of these workers. 

One out of eight U. S. workers are in clerical office 
jobs (exclusive of accounting and supervisory and man- 
agerial personnel) . 

Business Education offers vocational training for im- 
mediate entrance upon graduation into the office clerical 
occupations: i. e., stenography, typists, general office clerks, 
specialized office clerks, bookkeepers, cashiers, and office 
machine operators. 

Business and industry look first to the high school for 
trained personnel in the office clerical field. 

More pupils are enrolled in typewriting than are en- 
rolled in U. S. History. 

41 schools in Virginia offer coordinated part-time co- 
operative work experience in office occupations through the 
Vocational Office Training (VOT) Program. 

State supported colleges and universities and private 
institutions of college level accept business education 
credits for admittance to these institutions. 

Business Education has a well organized course for 
teaching basic business and economic understandings to all 
boys and girls. 

The organization of the Future Business Leaders of 
America provides additional experiences beyond those offered 
in class for leadership training and participation in com- 
munity activities, 

403 Virginia High Schools offer courses in business 
education. 

41,747 individual secondary school students were en- 
rolled in one or more personal-use and vocational business 
education subjects in 1954-55. 

More than 3,000 adult workers were enrolled in tech- 
nical schools and adult evening school classes. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


Vocational Office Training, a film showing the program 
of business education in the public schools of Virginia and 
the vocational opportunities in business education available 
from Bureau of Teaching Materials, State Department of 
Education. 

The Virginia Business Education Bulletin, a quarterly 
newsletter to business teachers and school administrations 
from the Business Education Service, State Department of 
Education. 

Help Wanted, a pamphlet pointing up the acute need 
for office workers, available from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Requisites for Economic Literacy, a summary of a re- 


search study on economic education, available from the 
Council for Advancement of Secondary Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 10¢. 


DO YOU HAVE... 


The State Course of Study for Business Education. 

Part I Manual of Organization and Administration 

for Business Education 

Part II Typewriting 

Part III Vocational Office Training and Clerical Prac- 

tice (Revision available September, 1956) 

Part IV Shorthand-Transcription (Revision available 

September, 1956) 

Part V General Business—a course in economic edu- 

cation. 

Handbook, Virginia Chapter, Future Business Leaders of 
America, Business Education Service, State Department of 
Education. $1, 

Occupational Briefs, Science Research Associates, 57 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 

Bookkeeper and Cashiers 
Insurance Workers 
Messengers and Office Boys 
Office Clerks 

Office Machine Operators 

Chronicle Occupational Briefs, Chronicle Guidance Pub- 

lication, Moravia, New York 
Junior Executive 0-97.14 
Office Boy - Office Girl 1-25.02 
Receptionist 1-18.43 
Typist 1-37.32 

Chronicle Guidance Reprint Service, Chronicle Guidance 

Publications, Moravia, New York 
Training Young Executives for Management Jobs 
Your Future in Business Administration 
Teacher Recruitment 
Office Jobs 
Bilingual Secretary 
Clerical Jobs 

A Counseling Aid for High School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors, Co-operative courses, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio. 

Your Opportunity in Management, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York. 

Secretary, University of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street, 
West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Occupational Outlook Summary—Employment Outlook 
in clerical occupations, United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 


For information concerning needs for business education and job opportunities 


related to business write 


MR. ARTHUR L. WALKER, STATE SUPERVISOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION SERVICE 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND 16, VIRGINIA 
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r—a NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM— 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


GRADES 1-8 
MCSWAIN — ULRICH — COOKE 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


Consider these heatwres : 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number relationships 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 


@ Easy to read and understand 


@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice 
—includes an abundance of problems 





TEXTS © MANUALS © INDEPENDENT TESTS 
PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS 


“rece LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


WALL CHART 


Summit, N. J. @ Palo Alto, Calif. © Dallas, Texas @ Atlanta, Ga. 

















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


NATION-WIDE 


We have calls from the best schools paying the highest salaries for teachers for next year. 
Contracts ready now. 
If you want to do the best you can for yourself, try us. Write us for particulars. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mgr. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-2882 


DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Thousands of satisfied teachers have used our services since 1912. 
We can help you too. Drop us a card. 


DELBERT E: TENDYKE, Director Phone CHerry 3-5880 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


N.A.T.A. 





304 Alger St., S.E. 
Grand Rapid: 7, 
Michigan 














Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions. 
Top Salaries. Eastern States, N. Y. State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 





15th year Write for Registration Form 


aAGC }=©_WE PLACE TEACHERS 


ADAMS 17th Year. VACANCIES NOW TO $5300. Member NATA 


TEACHERS AGENCY 1341G St..N.W. © Washington, D.C. ¢ REpublic 7-3938 




















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., 


P1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
Z PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


i Srl bac Sits 2 


RICHMOND. VA. 
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Group Security 


(Continued from page 19) 


approval. Second, discussions on 
human relations may be helpful, 
such, as having the class study how 
many different types of people are 
in the world; or why are people 
shy and afraid; or how many dif- 
ferent languages or ways of speak- 
ing there are, and so on. Children 
are eager to learn about the world, 
especially about things which are 
within the scope of their daily liv- 
ing. In your hygiene class or 
health period, an excellent oppor- 
tunity is offered to introduce the 
subject of emotional health, not 
only directly, but also indirectly 
on a sociological and anthropolog- 
ical basis, adjusted to the class’ level 
of understanding. By encouraging 
the children themselves to express 
what they would do, or what they 
feel about this or that situation, 
not only will they educate them- 
selves, but the teacher will learn 
something about the way each 
child thinks. Thus valuable clues, 
useful in creating a cohesive coop- 
erative group, are obtained. The 
children also learn that there are 
many ways to approach different 
aspects of life. Now sometimes I 
have heard teachers complain that 
this type of activity results in an 
undisciplined or unruly class. This 
is not necessary, as discipline can be 
maintained if the teacher exercises 
her authority appropriately. Free- 
dom of expression does not mean 
undisciplined behavior. 

The teacher can convey to her 
class, by her own example of pa- 
tience, tolerance, and thoughtful 
respect of each child, supplemented 
by brief discussions of people as 
people, the principles of group liv- 
ing, in terms of cooperation, com- 
promise, and friendly competition. 
Each child’s assets can be given due 
recognition; each child’s limitations 
can be accepted and tolerated; the 
bright boy’s difficulty in reading 
and need for extra attention; the 
dull boy’s slowness and not com- 
ing up to the group mean; the 
withdrawn little girl’s fearfulness 
need not be laughed at; and the 
over-aggressive child's bid for at- 
tention by creating minor disturb- 
ances can be channelled into con- 
structive efforts. A tolerance of 
















each child’s different backgrounds 
in social mores, economic attain- 
ments, religious beliefs, political 
concepts, and national and racial 
heritage, can be taught to the child, 
both by example and by verbal dis- 
cussions. Thus the narrowness of 
family life can be counter-acted, 
without disturbing family loyalty. 
The insecurities generated within 
the family can be curtailed, modi- 
fied, and corrected. A new security 
of living with, and an acceptance 
of our fellow-man can be gradually 
gained. The child’s horizons can 
be broadened, helping him to see 
new possibilities in living, and to 
see the world not as dangerous and 
malignant, but as benign and 
friendly. ‘The child relatively se- 
cure, upon entering school, will 
gain a broader foundation. The 
insecure child will correct some of 
his misconceptions. 

You can work most effectively 
with children that are mildly in- 
secure, or who do not present 
marked disciplinary problems. 
The severely, emotional, dis- 
turbed child, whether withdrawn 
Or oOveraggressive, is in need of 
special care, and requires the help 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers, who specialize in 
such problems. Similarly, the 
severely handicapped child, such as 
the markedly feebleminded, the 
cerebral palsied, the muscular dys- 
trophied, the brain damaged, or the 
physically crippled child is in need 
of expert educational and medical 
care, slanted to meet the particular 
problems involved. Eliminating 
these extremes, the teacher and the 
school, make the first real group ex- 
perience in living for the child, and 
within this area, the teacher is in 
a position to influence the child’s 
psychic development. And, since 
each child is different, their security 
within the group must stem out of 
their acceptance of each other, and 
the acceptance of their individual 
differences, whatever they may be. 
The family is a closed corporation, 
and security rests in being born into 
it. But there is a larger, greater se- 
curity in which there need be no 
prerequisites for membership, it is 
ypen to all—tthe human ace. 
Despite our individual differences, 
‘we are more like each other than 
itherwise.”’ 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection’’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 























HAS BEEN ADDED 
NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 


36 PAGES * 8 PAGES COLOR ¢ 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 
A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Designed for School Children 


EVERYWHERE FOR HISTORY STUDY 
OR FOR SCRAPBOOK USE 


Endorsed by Leading School Authorities 


NOW 











in Virginia 
VIRGINIA PUBLICATION 
DIVISION OF—VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 
Enclosed is $ for copies 
Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. 





Name _- 
Address 
City _- 
State 





SENT POSTPAID 50¢ COPY 


15 or more copies at 40¢ each. (Please print or type) (VJE) 

















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 8 to August 13, 1956 

















First Term: June 8-July 14 
Second Term: July 9-August 13 











The educational renaissance ahead will bring an unprecedented demand for adequately trained 
teachers and the highest salaries ever paid. Are you prepared to meet this demand? 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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FANCY CANNED FOODS . 
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FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it sp 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, D 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, he 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced wil 
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| Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD, Ine. W 
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Teachers in the News 
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Howard O. Sullins, principal of 


James Monroe High School, Fredericks- 
burg, has been named “Young Man of 
the Year” by the city’s Junior Cham- 
This is a double 


honor, as the award was made solely 


ber of Commerce. 


on Mr. Sullins’ achievement as prin- 
cipal of the 550-pupil school whereas 
past winners have been active in many 
civic affairs, and he is practically a 
newcomer, having been principal only 
eighteen months. Mr. Sullins is credited 
with lifting the morale and administra- 
tion of the high school to a high level 
in the short time he has been there. A 
Fredericksburg school board member 
says Mr. Sullins is a real “diplomat”, 
who is able to please both children and 
parents. He has stressed moral and 
spiritual values in the school. This 
Distinguished Service Award winner 
was principal of Eagle Rock High 
school in Botetourt County for two 
ears before coming to Fredericksburg, 
ind he has also taught at the Bethel 
ligh School. A native of Hemphill, 
Vest Virginia, he received his early 
ducation in Washington County, Vir- 
inia. Mr. Sullins holds a BA degree 
rom Emory and Henry College and 
MA from Columbia University. He 
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has also taken additional work toward 
his Doctorate at the University of Vir- 
ginia. In Fredericksburg, he is a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club, Masonic 
Order, and superintendent of the Meth- 
odist Church Sunday School. 





Franklin Dadmun Kizer, Science 
Supervisor, for Norfolk County 
Schools, was selected by the Virginia 
Section of the American Chemical 
Society as winner of the Distinguished 
Service Award for 1955 in recognition 
of his outstanding contribution to 
teaching and interest in high school 
science. 

A native of Amherst County, Vir- 
ginia, he attended East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, where 
he received AB and MA degrees. He 
has taught in Washington High School, 
Washington, North Carolina; and re- 
turned to Virginia where he taught at 
the Apprentice School, Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard, Portsmouth, Camp Allen, 
Naval Prison, Norfolk; and for the 
last eight years prior to his present 





* / 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING COMES TO SCHOOL. Chan- 


cellor Elementary School in Spotsylvania County has a new student—twelve-year 
old Eletherios Demetrious, who could not speak a word of English when he 
recently arrived from Greece. Overnight he has become the No. 1 topic of 
conversation for both pupils and teachers as everyone tries to help in the slow 
process of learning a whole new vocabulary. He came from the town of Pele 
in Florina, Doumas, where he attended the Fifth Elementary School, equivalent 
to the sixth grade. As a starter he was placed in the third grade at his new 
American school, partly because the sixth grade is already crowded, but with his 
rapid progress it is predicted he will soon be up to par with the others and will 
have to shift to the sixth grade. Here Eletherious Demetrious, now called “Jim- 
my” by his classmates, is shown working on new words as T. Battaile Sale, Jr., 
principal of Chancellor School, and Mrs. Carl Walker, third grade teacher, lend 
encouragement under approving eyes of other pupils. From a Greek province, 
where their home was burned by Communist guerrillas in a civil war, the family 
of three has been brought to the new world to start a new life at Fredericksburg. 
While the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Eltichios Demetrious, through an interpreter 
have said not to give their son “any special consideration,” everyone wants to 
help, thus building international understanding. 
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RICHMOND 
PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EsTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper 
for School Use 





x 


201 GOVERNOR STREET 


PHONE 3-5378 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






































Invites all school groups interested in Arts and Crafts to visit our Colonial 
Pottery factory. See the Potter at work—old salt glaze kiln and 17th 
Century decorations. For free conducted tour just send date of trip and 


number of students. 
Also 


Fine plastic modeling clay in moisture proof bags—25 lbs. $1.00; 100 lbs. 
or over $3.50 per 100 Ibs. Used by many schools throughout the country. 





WILLIAMSBURG POTTERY 


5 Miles West of Williamsburg on Route 60 


LIGHTFOOT, VIRGINIA 
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position, he taught chemistry, physics, 
and general science in Norview High 
School. 

Mr. Kizer was one of the founders 
and first president of the Norfolk 
County Science Supper Club. He is 
a past president of the Secondary 
Science Teachers of District I, VEA, 
and chairman of the Science Teachers 
Section of the Virginia Academy of 
Science, as well as State Director for 
Virginia of the National Science 
Teachers Association. 

He sponsored an active science club 
at Norview High School for seven 
years. Due to his outstanding work, 
six of his students have received na- 
tional honors; twenty-five have won 
State awards; forty-eight have been 
local winners; and his science club has 
received four awards. 


Margaret Fitzhugh, director of 
cafeterias for the Richmond City 
Schools, is the first recipient of the 
annual John G. Kolbe Memorial Award 
to the outstanding dietitian in the 
State. Miss Fitzhugh has been direc- 
tor of the Richmond school cafeterias 
since 1938. She is responsible for plan- 
ning and guiding the service of nutri- 
tious well-balanced and _ attractive 
meals for approximately 9,500 pupils 
and teachers daily. Supplemental food 
is offered another 10,500 pupils. Her 
educational program features the re- 
directing of pupils feeding habits to- 
ward more healthful foods such as 
milk. Miss Fitzhugh has been South- 
eastern area director of the American 
School Food Service Association, and 
she has served as president of the Vir- 
ginia Dietetic Association. 


Homer A. Humphries, principal 
of West Point High School since 1944. 
has been elected lieutenant-governor of 
the Fourth Division of Capital District, 
Kiwanis International. 


D. D. Forrest, Superintendent of 
the Gloucester-Mathews school divi- 
sion, received a Life Membership in the 
National Education Association as a 
gift from the teachers in this division, 
marking his 33 years as principal and 
superintendent. 


Principals Meet 

More than 2,000 elementary school 
educators coped with “How” and 
““Whys” of improved leadership at the 
annual convention of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, held 
in Denver, Colorado, March 7-10. 
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Virginians on AASA Program 


Eleven Virginians participated in 
the discussion groups during the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., February 18-23. 
Among them were T. Edward 
Rutter, Arlington County Superin- 
tendent, participating on the panel 
dealing with “Current Practices in 
Promotion, Pupil Evaluation, and 
Reporting to Parents”; Stanley V. 
Smith, Director of Research, Ar- 
lington County, interrogator on the 
subject of “Financing Schools in 
Federally Impacted Areas”; Mar- 
garet Baker, of Richmond, pres- 
ident, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, VEA, and Dr. Douglas 
S. Ward, Acting Dean, University 
of Virginia, interrogators on “The 
Place of the Humanities in Teacher 
Education”; L. D. Adams, as- 
sistant superintendent of Richmond 
Schools, chairman of the discussion 
group on “New Trends in High 
School-College Articulation”; Wil- 
liam W. Rich, principal, Wil- 
liamsburg High School, 
Arlington, interrogator covering 
“Spotlight on the Jun‘or High”; 
Edward J. Bruan, assistant super- 
intendent of Arlington County, 
who served as chairman of the 
group on “Planning Classrooms to 
Facilitate Instruction”; E. W. 
Rushton, superintendent of Roa- 
noke, chairman of the discussion on 
“Lay Citizens and Teachers To- 
gether Plan the Curriculum”; E. 
W. Chittum, Norfolk County 
superintendent, interrogator on 
“More for the School Building 
Dollar’; M. E. Alford, director of 
instruction, Norfolk County, in- 
terrogator on “Science for Atomic 
Age Schools”; and Charles E. 
Davis, superintendent of Henrico 
County, who chaired the group on 
“Responsibility for the Trainable 
but Noneducable Child.” 


Junior 











Southern Committee Head 

Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Super- 
visor of Secondary Schools for the 
State Department of Education, was 
elected chairman of the Central 
Reviewing Committee for public 
schools at the December meeting of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
und Secondary Schools held at Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
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When the 
personal 
touch 
means 

SO much... 


Some people like to write letters — 
some don’t. Some always remem- 
ber birthdays and anniversaries in 
plenty of time to send greetings — 
and some don’t. But everybody 
enjoys the pleasure of low-cost 
Long Distance calls for all sorts 
of special occasions, for spur-of- 
the-moment “how-are-you’s.” A 
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familiar voice is always a wel- 
come messenger. 

Someone, somewhere, would 
like to hear your voice today. It 
will mean more to them than you 
know. (And when you call by 
number, it’s twice as fast.) 

Talk as long as you please — 
Long Distance rates are low. 


Cy The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 


A company of more than 9,000 Virginians providing 
good telephone service for their friends and neighbors. 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — 


KITCHEN —- 


DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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Science Symposium 

The Science Teachers Section of the 
Virginia Academy of Science will ex- 
plore “What’s New In Biology” at its 
meeting in Richmond on May 11, be- 
ginning at 8:30 A.M. in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Jefferson. Franklin D. 
Kizer, Science Supervisor for the Nor- 
folk County Schools, will preside as 
chairman of this group. After a busi- 
ness session, Dr. Walter S. Flory, Jr., 
University of Virginia, will discuss 
“Recent Trends in Plant Science Work 
at the Blandy Experimental Farm.” 
Dr. Roscoe D. Hughes, Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, will trace “Recent 
Trends in Medical Genetics.” Winner 
of the 15th Annual Science Talent 
Search, Leland N. Edmunds, Jr. of 
Newport News High School, will re- 
port on “A Study of the Firefly and 
the Chemical Nature of Its Biolumi- 
nescence.” ‘The group will then take 
laboratory tours of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Division 
of Animal and Dairy Industries. 

A “Symposium on the Shortage of 
Science Teachers” is planned for the 
afternoon of May 11, 2:00-5:00 P.M., 
in Richmond’s Hotel Jefferson. This 
is sponsored jointly by the Section of 
Science Teachers of the Virginia Acad- 
emy of Science, the Manpower Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Section of the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
Advisory Panel on Education in the 
Sciences of the Virginia Academy of 
Science, 

Widespread concern over the short- 
age of qualified teachers of the sciences 
and mathematics prompted the spon- 
soring groups to bring together dis- 
tinguished speakers to present national, 
State, university, and community view- 
points. Causes of the apparent short- 
age and some of the problems encoun- 
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tered by the organizations in their 
endeavors to help meet the shortages 
will be outlined. Discussions will be 
focused on what the sponsoring groups 
can do to assist in the maintenance of 
an adequate number of qualified 
teachers. 

James W. Cole, Jr., Department of 
Chemistry, University of Virginia, will 
moderate the symposium. Speakers in- 
clude Doel Wolfe, Executive Secretary, 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; William L. Duren, Jr., 






Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Virginia; and 
John S. Coleman, Executive Secretary, 
Division of Natural Sciences, National 
Research Council, National Academy 
of Sciences. 


Discussion starters will include 
Franklin D. Kizer, Science Supervisor, 
Norfolk County Schools, and Chair- 
man, Section of Science Teachers, Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science; Russell J. 
Rowlett, Jr., Assistant Director of Re- 
search, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, and Chair- 
man, Manpower Committee, Virginia 
Section, American Chemical Society; 
Eugene D. Crittenden, Director of Re- 
search, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, Hope- 
well; Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, Chairman, 
Committee for Virginia Junior Acade- 
my of Science, Staunton; Edward S. 
Harlow, Assistant Laboratory Manager, 
American Tobacco Company Research 
Laboratory, Richmond; Fred R. Mill- 
hiser, Laboratory Director for Orlon 
Research, Benger Laboratory, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company, 
Waynesboro; Dr. Sidney S. Negus, 
Chairman, Department of Biochemis- 
try, Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 





ROANOKE COUNTY diiadhda Association President, Mrs. Annie B. Stiff, 
discusses plans for teacher betterment with Arthur Trout, chairman of the Roa- 
noke County School Board. Could the pleased expression be salary improvements? 
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mond; and Louis A. Pardue, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 





For SCIENCE INFORMATION, 
write any of the six science or- 
ganizations in Virginia: 


The Virginia Junior Academy of 
Science 

Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, Chairman 

1411 Churchville Avenue 

Staunton, Virginia 


Junior Science Bulletin 
Miss Susie V. Floyd 
Newport News High School 
Newport News, Virginia 


National Association of Biology 
Teachers 

Mr. John E. Reitz 

1414 Gordon Avenue 

Charlottesville, Virginia 


National Science Teachers 
Association 

Mr. Franklin D. Kizer 

947 Marietta Avenue 

Norfolk 13, Virginia 


Secondary Science Teachers 
Virginia Education Association 
Mr. Fred B. Tubbs, President 
Churchland High School 
Highway 17 

Churchland, Virginia 


Norfolk County Science Supper 
Club 

Mr. Alan Mandell, Secretary 

Cradock High School 

15 George Washington Highway 

Portsmouth, Virginia 











Biology Report 


A report on biology teaching in the 
January issue of “The American Biol- 
gy Teacher” is available free to any 
biology teacher, whether a member of 
the National Association of Biology 
Teachers or not, according to Dr. 
George W. Jeffers, chairman of. the 
Longwood 


ology department at 


College. 

Dr. Jeffers, who helped prepare the 
eport, said that interested teachers of 
viology in schools and colleges may 
btain a copy by writing to Mr. Paul 
Webster, Secretary-Treasurer, National 
\ssociation of Biology Teachers, Bryan 
ligh School, Bryan, Ohio. 
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VEA President 


Speaks at BPWC Meet 


“Each person’s life goal should be to 
make a better and safer world for the 
generation that follows,” said Virginia 
Lewis, president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, speaking at the an- 
nual “bosses night” program of the 
Culpeper Business and Professional 
Women’s Club on February 27. 

Miss Lewis took as her subject the 
club’s theme for the year, ““Aim High.” 
Listing five essentials for attaining 
lofty aims, she suggested that these be 
considered as vertical beams that keep 
an airplane on the right course and fly- 
ing high above the clouds. She de- 
veloped the theme by pointing out how 
each of these “beams”—justice and 
honesty, optimism, hard work, tran- 
quility and sincerity, and loyalty—may 
contribute to the realization of one’s 
high aims. “And, when our problems 
get too heavy and we feel that we can- 
not make the grade, let us look up into 
the face of our Pilot who gives us 
strength for the task and the divine 
joy of living.” 





Prince William Presents 
Service Pins 

Five teachers with a total teaching 
service of 152 years were honored at 
the annual banquet of the Prince Wil- 
liam County Education Association, 
held on February 22 at the Brentsville 
District High School. J. W. Alvey, 
chairman of the Prince William School 
Board, presented pins and certificates 
of service to Nellie Hill of Brentsville 
District High School, Sally Rives of 
Haymarket School, Carrie Lanford of 
Osborn, Mrs. Alice Lynn of Bennett, 
and Ossie Trimmer of Osbourn. While 
each of the teachers honored has taught 
25 years or more, Miss Trimmer has a 
record of 42 years. The Rev. Clark 
H. Wood, minister of Dumfries Meth- 
odist Church, spoke following a busi- 
ness meeting at which Mrs. Pearl S. 
Best, president of the Association pre- 
sided. More than two hundred gath- 
ered for the dinner and square dancing 
that concluded the program. 





Bookman Makes Change 

Russell B. Hay has recently been 
appointed representative for The Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Hay’s home is 
in Bedford, Virginia. For a number 
of years he has served as a textbook 
representative among Virginia schools. 
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GO ABROAD 
FOR LESS! 


Travel Europe This Summer 
With Congenial Group 
On Budget Terms 


CHOICE OF MANY TOURS 
20 Days in Switzerland ____$685 


All expenses, summer course, Lausanne 
Univ. Extra time sightseeing Europe, 
lowest budget rates. 


Egypt, Holy Land, Europe__$1495 
with minister & college prof., steamer 
& plane. 

Fly Around the World: only $2485 | 


Nov. 11-Jan. 14, all expenses, 20 exotic 
lands & Olympic Games, with noted 
col'ege history prof. 


Summer Photography-Tour 








I eo oon ee Soca a $1195 
Astistic Ewrope -_.._-.--- $1375 
Cultural Landmarks ___-_-_- $1083 

Many other bargain tours 


Free Trip for Group Organizers. 
10% Off on Purchases Abroad... 


Write or Phone for Free Folders, 
ME. 8-0045, DU. 7-2343 


| College Budget Tours 
2315 Lincoln Rd. N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. 














It’s for YOU! 
It’s FREE! 


Our brand-new 107-page cata- 
log on Cafeteria and Dining 
Room Equipment—just off the 


press! 


Write for it today! 


1 EAST MAIN STR 5 
HMONEI 19 
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Virginia M. King has advanced 
to assistant professor of education at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, where she was an instruc- 
tor in education. She has also been 
elected representative of the Teacher 
Education Department of the VEA to 
the Advisory Committee for the Schoo] 
of Education, University of Virginia. 





ANNOUNCING .. . 


A NEW 1956 Seventh Edition 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is 
the outgrowth of thirty years of successful use. 
development, and refinement. The authors use 
a clear, readable style of writing and a new 
layout in presenting the commonplace func- 
tions of business that high school students will 
encounter in their personal lives and business 
careers. New emphasis is placed on planning 
a career and how business serves the individ- 


ual. It is a modern book for modern youth. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 e New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 e@ Dallas 2 
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SMYTH COUNTY 
HEARS VEA PRESI- 
DENT. Virginia E. Lew- 
is, president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Associa- 
tion, was guest speaker at 
the February 11 meeting 
of the Smyth County Ed- 
ucation Association. Here 
she is shown receiving 
gift from the Smyth 
County teachers, present- 
ed by T. Marcus Gilles- 
pie, president of the 
Smyth County Associa- 
tion and also president of 
District I, VEA. 


I. Herbert Levenson, assistant 
principal at Douglas Southall Freeman 
High School in Henrico County, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of Dis- 
trict C of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, for a two-year term begin- 
ning January 1 of this year. For the 
past two years he has served as presi- 
dent of the Henrico County Educa- 





tion Association. A native of Rich- 
mond, he has a BS degree from the 
Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary and a 
MA from New York University. 


Exchange Teachers 

Two Virginians are among one 
hundred American teachers from 32 
states exchanging teaching positions 
during this academic year with 100 
teachers of the United Kingdom. Eva 
M. Mann of Randolph School, Arling- 
ton, is exchanging places with Jean 
Mitchell of the Cottingham Road 
Special School, Hull, England. Gilmer 
B. Weatherly, Jr. of Wakefield High 
School, Arlington, is switching places 
with Roger F. Wheeler of Hymer’s Col- 
lege, Hull, England. 

“These interchanges, a part of the 
International Educational Exchange 
Program conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of State, cost relatively little 
yet pay high dividends in promoting 
the cause of international understand- 
ing and world peace through education. 
The interchanges are arranged by the 
U. S. Office of Education with the co- 
operation of State and local education 
authorities”, reports S$. M. Brownell. 








Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—B roadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “te 


Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-1881 


VIRGINIA 
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Chesterfield Plans 


Portland Bus 

Some Chesterfield County teachers 
plan to charter a bus for the NEA 
Convention in Portland, Oregon, July 
1-6. Tentative plans call for seeing 
points of interest on the way there and 
back in a new air-conditioned bus with 
reasonable fare and congenial company. 
Teachers or groups interested in this 
bus trip may get details from Mrs. 
Ray Lawrence, 5107 Caledonia Road, 
Richmond 25, Virginia. 


Waynesboro Elects Officers 

At its annual meeting in Wenonah 
Elementary School on February 29, 
the Waynesboro Education Association 
elected officers for the next two years, 
including Truman Southall as presi- 
dent, Dorothy Anderson as vice- pres- 
ident, and Christine Davis, secretary- 


treasurer. 
After the business session, they 
heard an_ inspirational address on 


‘Moral and Spiritual Obligations of 
the Classroom Teacher” by Rev. How- 
ard H. Gordan, D.D., Minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Waynes- 
A social period in the school 
cafeteria concluded the program. 


boro. 


PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 





Long Teaching Career 


Mary Jessie Parrish has retired 
after forty-one years of teaching. Be- 
ginning as a one-room country school 
teacher, Miss Parrish completed her 
colorful teaching experience in a mod- 
ern, million-dollar school in Alexan- 
dria. Her first teaching position was in 
a little school on top of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in her native Nelson Coun- 
ty. After many years she went to 
Warrenton for five years. The next 
eight years she taught in Fairfax Coun- 
ty, and her last two years of teaching 
were in Alexandria, where she retired 
in June, 1954. Miss Parrish received 
her first teacher training at Madison 
College, and attended summer school 
sessions at the University of Virginia 
and a session at Columbia University. 
Before leaving her classroom in the new 
Robert E. Lee School at Alexandria, 
Miss Parrish summed up the years by 
observing that “About all we had in 
that first little school were some rough 
desks. Now we have everything to 
work with — wonderful equipment, 
specialized teachers for reading and 
speech, and nice opportunities for in- 
service growth. A beautiful classroom 
makes a difference, too, in teaching 








Mrs. Mary J. Parrish 


> 


and learning.” She recalls with pride 
the successes of her pupils. Miss Par- 
rish has returned to Nelson County 
where she continues many lively in- 
terests from her ancestral home in Ar- 
rington, Virginia. 





Virginia’s Government is a 
source of material on State, City, and 
County governments. This 150 page, 
profusely illustrated publication in- 
cludes the complete text of the Con- 
stitution of Virginia. Copies are $2.00 
each from the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce, 111 North Fifth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 








T.W.WOOD & 


SEEDSMEN N 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Phone or write for 1956 seed and bulb catalogue. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


June 18 - July 21, July 23 - Aug. 25 


Located in the 
National Forest. 
tional facilities. Enjoy your studies for extra credit in 
this vacation-land. 
Mathematics, Music and Science, etc. 
Speech Therapy. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


For further information write to: 


‘Davis and Elkins College 


Two Terms 
heart of the beautiful Monongahela 
Delightful, cool climate with recrea- 


Art, English, Bible, Social Sciences, 
Special course in 


The Registrar 


Elkins, W. Va. 
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WE NEED 


BUSWELL 
BROWNELL 
SAUBLE 





72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





ARITHMETIC Visual aids and many special devices are used to simplify 


WW information. Bountifully illustrated. 


Outstanding Elementary Sertes 


teaching, and to make arithmetic not only understandable but 
attractive to children. Much oral work for learning and 
practice. Comprehensive teachers’ manuals reproduce every text- 


book page, with answers, and provide guidance at every step. 


SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


CRAIG and OTHERS 


Simply and authoritatively, the broad field of 
science is covered in this vital series. The pro- 
gram presents material important and interesting 
to children. 


Your pupils are stimulated to wonder, to observe, 
and to learn simple scientific principles, through 
an abundance of meaningful experiences and ex- 
periments that grow out of authentic scientific 


A teachers’ manual for each book. 











Where you want 
nothing to grow 


Gets them all 
Keeps them off 


Write for free 
booklet. See your 
Dolge Service Man 
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April Is “Cancer Control Month” 


Throughout the month of April, all affiliates of the American Cancer Society 
will redouble their efforts to inform the public about cancer and its control. 
Yes, something can be done about cancer. Many types are definitely curable 
if detected and treated in time. The vital link in the prevention of cancer is you, 
yourself, First, you can learn the danger signals of the disease—all seven of 
them. Second, you can go to your doctor at once if any of these danger signals 
appears. Probably they are not cancer at all, but because they might mean 
cancer, they should not be neglected. Cancer is always an emergency. Third, 
you can form the habit of regular physical examinations by a competent doctor. 
Beware of the “quack” who guarantees a cure. So far, there are only three trust- 
worthy methods of treatment: surgery, x-ray and radium. And the earlier the 
treatment, the better are your chances of cure. 

From an Editorial, American Cancer Society News Service: 

Through the years, the American Cancer Society has been shouting from the 
rooftops the message of early detection and prompt diagnosis. For four decades 
it has informed us that many cancers are curable if caught in time. And the 
ACS, in its life-span, has distributed the list of cancer’s “Seven Danger Signals” 
literally in billions. 

For its part, the public has been generous in its financial support of that 
organization. But the rub is that vastly too many people are dying needlessly 
of cancer. Last year 80,000 persons lost their lives to that disease because treat- 
ment was begun too late. The ACS says that half of those who develop cancer 
today could be saved if prompt adequate treatment followed early diagnosis. 

Remember that cancer strikes one in four—two families out of every three. 
Learn cancer’s seven danger signals. See a doctor regularly. It’s the “early bird” 
that catches cancer in time. 

This year the American Cancer Society has placed education ahead of fund 
raising in its slogan: “Fight Cancer With a Checkup and a Check.” 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


(Films mentioned are 16mm, black- 
and-white, sound, unless stated other- 
wise; write producers or your distribu- 
tors for more information.) 

“Audio-Visual Materials in 
Teaching” (15 min. color also, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago 
1). Teachers, future teachers, and 
parents who want better schools will 
find useful suggestions in this film 
produced with the collaboration of one 
of the nation’s foremost and highly 
respected leaders in the field, Francis 
W. Noel, chief of California State 
Department of Education, Audio- 
Visual Bureau. Ask for the film for a 
faculty meeting or to show teachers- 
in-training. 

Timely and enticing with its sug- 
gested activities is “Little Garden” 
(12 min. color, Bailey Films 6509 De 
Longpre, Hollywood 28) for very 
young gardeners, like Jane in the film, 
who have just discovered that they 
can use earth, sun, and water to change 
seeds into living useful plants. Jane 
waits, watches, weeds, thins, and with 
understandable delight shares with her 
father the first little red radishes. 
Watchers of the film will want a gar- 
den, too. 

For the next older group of children 
(10-12 year olds) “Plants Make 
Food” (11 min. Churchill-Wexler, 
801 N. Seward, Los Angeles 38) shows 
by natural photography and by draw- 
ings, a simple-as-possible explanation 
of photosynthesis and the food-factory 
elements of plant structure. A boy 
and a girl examine root, stem, leaves; 
demonstrate and observe to find that 
ill food comes from plants and their 
magic changing of water, minerals, 
and carbon dioxide in the presence of 
chlorophyll and sun and shadow. This 
s one in a series of a dozen elementary 
films fusing science and social studies 
ind correlated with Heath Science 
texts; also valuable for independent use. 


“Your Table Manners” (12 
min. Young America Films, 18 E. 41 
St. New York 17) for primary and 
niddle grade children shows a boy and 
2 girl planning and using the rules for 

happy mealtime to surprise their 
ather, demonstrating pleasant family 
elationships as well as table behavior. 
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The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 

Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 
Major Med:cal 

Our new $500 deductible plan— 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 





Milton D. Phillips 
State Manager 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


until you have won some victory for humanity” 
—Horace MANN 


“Be ashamed to die... 











For your mathematics classes 





ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
For Grades 1-8 


Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. . . situations 
that tie in number ideas with everyday problems . . . number 
stories and illustrations that step up pupil interest . . . abundant 


comprehensive Workbooks (available with 
. . teaching, testing, review, and main- 


drill activities .. . 
Teachers’ Editions) . 
tenance activities. 


ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 
Book 1 and Book 2 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of 
algebra. . . . Capitalizes on familiar experiences, situations, and 
activities in developing understanding and appreciation of alge- 
braic processes. . . . Provides students with simple, easy-to-follow 
directions. . . . Contains hundreds of specially prepared dia- 
grams and other graphic devices. 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS 


EVANSTON 
NEW YORK 


ILLINOIS 
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Wish Cash Profits 
For Your School? 


S$) 


Sell Evans 
Famous Peanut Butter 


Candy Delights 


GROUPS HAVE DISTRIBUTED 
OVER 200,000 BOXES. 


Write for Free sample and prices. 


EVANS CANDY C0. 


INCORPORATED 


126 Tenth Street, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Teachers—End Money 


WORRIES 






Get a POSTAL LOAN 
W! You can borrow 
$100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay — until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 


The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
FAXIC1M) Papers and full information in a 
FINANCE plain envelope. Everything you 
ao Gite. need toget themoney. Mail Coupon 


Now —start a worry-free summer. 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 6135 


200 Keeline Building Omaha 2, Nebraska 


28 ee ee ee GEE Ge Gee a ae ee 
[PostaLrinanceco.Dest. cisc | 
j 200 Keeline Building . Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
| about Postal’s Teacher Plan. 


i ersacnserencveteschasosnelanayn AGE........ | 
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General Assembly 


(Continued from page 13) 

Another important action, also 
reported in the Journal, was the 
passage of HJR 76 setting up a sick 
leave and retirement study, which 
will provide for examination of 
VEA legislative objectives in these 
areas. This action resulted from 
the great interest members of the 
Legislature developed with respect 
to our proposals. 

From our experience with this 
session of the Legislature, there 
emerges the obvious need for us to 
renew our effort to have the VEA 


$2,800-$4,400 salary schedule 
supported by the State Board of 
Education and strive again to have 
our retirement objectives endorsed 
by the Virginia Retirement Board. 

Our most gratifying experience 
in dealing with the 1956 General 
Assembly was the open-mindedness 
of its members with regard to any 
proposal that would improve or 
strengthen public education. 

With the Sales Tax and Retire- 
ment Studies in the offing, we be- 
lieve the stage is being set for 
further progress toward the ac- 
complishment of our objectives. 


Table II 
$5,653,380 ADDED TO GOVERNOR STANLEY’S BUDGET 


The following analysis shows at what points the $3,653 ,380.0) 
was added to Governor Stanley’s budget for school operation 
and $2,000,000.00 transferred to the Literary Fund. This 
graphically demonstrates the extreme interest of the General 
Assembly in public education and its degree of sensitivity to 


public school needs. 


A. Governor's Budget. 


Increases 1956-58 
Over 1955-56 


$15, 425,845.00 


B. Added by House Appropriations 


Committee 


Administration (State 


Board) 2 ..$ 12,800 
State Supervision. . ; 60 ,000 
Increase in Superintendents’ 
Salaries........ 48 66 ,000 
Current ADA. 1,839 ,000 
Special Education 175,000 
Vocational Education. 250 ,000 
Transportation 150,000 
Libraries. ... 20 ,000 
Rehabilitation. . 150,000 
6S ee ee 2 722,800.00 
C. Added by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee 
Vocational Education... $ 310,000 
Industrial Rehabilitation 200 ,000 
Transportation Si 260 ,000 
Total.. 770,000.00 
D. Added by Conference Committee 
$ 110,290 


Vocational Education... 


Transportation 


Total 


Decrease in State Supervision 
Finance Committee ie 


Total Increase. . 


110,290 


220 , 580 .00 
$19, 139,225.00 

by Senate 
60 ,000 .00 


_ *$19,079, 225.00 


*This does not include the $1,500,000.00 added to the Literary Fund by the 


House Appropriation Committee, whic 


Senate Finance Committee. 


Self-Sticking Numbers are offered 
in six sizes from one-half to five inches 
high. They are mounted on handy 
dispenser cards for easy use and storage. 
The line includes the full alphabet, 
numbers 0 through 9 and dashes. Colors 
are black on white or on yellow. They 
are made of all-temperature impreg- 


h was increased to $2,000,000.00 by the 


nated cotton cloth with a temporary- 
resistant pressure-sensitive adhesive. 
They can be applied in seconds and 
will stick permanently to any clean, 
dry surface. Useful for signs, labels, 
identification, safety and records. (W. 
H. Brady Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin) 
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Have You Read? 


The Faith That Built America 
by Lee Vrooman. Illustrated by Jac- 
quelin Smith. Arrowhead Books, Inc. 
New York. 1955. 224 pages. $3.50. 

A richly illustrated survey of our 
country’s beginnings and the growth 
of the America Idea. This book was 
born of a desire to present in simple 
form the principles that are the foun- 
dation of American freedom. It is 
useful not only for students in their 
formative years, those in junior and 
senior high schools, but also as a refer- 
ence book. It is invaluable for those 
who wish to quote the stirring words 
which shaped our nation. The author’s 
interest in American history was deep- 
ened by his years of teaching in Tur- 
key, where he was Dean of the Inter- 
national College at Ismir. 
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“The Litterbug” (10 min. color, 
Avis Films, 904 E. Palm Ave. Bur- 
bank, Calif.) humorously and effec- 
tively shows the contrasted look at 
home and in the community when 
rules of order and neatness are lost or 
kept, and Lyle, the Litterbug sees his 
part in all, as will your students. 


P.S. These are not films, but you 
may want to go beyond the pages for 











i Soundbook—PpvEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 
Three unusual talents jn the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 
gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


NEW HORIZONS 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
‘ this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
= at first hand, it is all so real. 





added enjoyment of the famous series 
of Landmark Books. Enrichment Ma- 
terials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
now brings full-color filmstrips to 
match the books and recordings for 
six subjects. Titles so far are: Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men, Winter at 
Valley Forge, Our Independence and 
the Constitution, Louisiana Purchase, 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, and Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush. 





A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 





world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 





The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


If further interested: — If this souNDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—33% or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 





Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it, 
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Evarything you have hoped for in a science Aghios 








From SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD, Grade 5 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
by HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER 


Science for Work and Play, Grade 1 
Science for Here and Now, Grade 2 
Science Far and Near, Grade 3 

Science in Your Life, Grade 4 

Science in Our World, Grade 5 

Science for Today and Tomorrow, Grade 6 


This basic science series provides a five-point program: 
1—a maximum of science activities; 2—spiral development of 
science topics; 3— integration of science topics with other sub- 
jects; 4—a balanced selection from all branches of science; 
5—content determined by the child’s needs. Teachers Edition 
and a separate Teachers Guide 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Representatives: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Rd. 
Spottswood Park, Richmond 26, Va. and Joseph P. Sollars, 
2704 Valley Drive, Alexandria, Va. 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


In using the coupon below you may 
help yourself by printing your name 
and address, being very careful to 
show only the address to which you 
wish the material sent. If time is im- 
portant, please, write directly to the 
advertiser. When you use the conven- 
ient coupon for ordering several items, 
your name will be passed on to the ad- 











vertisers who will send you the ma- 

terial. 

109. Railroads at Work An illu- 
strated booklet for pupils. Sample 
copy initially. Classroom quan- 
tities without charge on subse- 
quent request. (Assn. of Ameri- 
can R.R.) 

10. Faets about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Bar- 
rett Publishers) 

49. Highway to History. A new 

wall mural 8 feet wide, in full 

color, showing beautiful photo- 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
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year of 1955-1956 only 


49. 52. 








graphs of ten historically famous 
places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topics, which takes 
your class on tours to America’s 
best-loved shrines. If additional 
lesson topics are desired, jot down 
the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66- 
page catalog of materials and 
equipment used in the making of 
purses, bill-folds, belts and other 
personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Company) 





Prang’s Magic Making Design 
Kit includes step-by-step instructions 
for creative printing designs on tex- 
tiles. Included in the kit are four jars 
of Prang Aqua Textile Colors, hard- 
wood interchangeable screen frames, 
squeegee applicator, stencil paper, sten- 
cil knife, tape, crayons, cord inserter 
and a gala assortment of materials for 
making countless creative printing de- 
signs. Cost $6.95. Available at school 
supply stores. (American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio) 
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ER M(: VACATION WARDROBE BUILDER 
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L.*s * 7 a Thalhimer Permanent Budget Account 










: > ™ P Start planning the most wonderful vacation of your life right 
—i now by filling your suitcases with well-chosen fashions 
. from Thalhimers—the Fashion Store of the South. Buy ona 
ee Permanent Budget Account, a Thalhimer credit plan specially 
tailored to fit your individual budget needs. No down payment 


is required and payments are spaced over a period of months 






depending on the amount you wish to pay. When you open 






your PBA, you are given a Charga-Plate which speeds 






your shopping and assures accuracy, and you receive itemized 






statements which include all sales tickets and credits. 









Come to Thalhimers Credit Offices, 5th Floor or Basement, and 


let one of our credit experts tell you how you can start 






your vacation wardrobe building now with a Permanent 






Budget Account! 



































Ticket to Financial Security: 
The Aid of an U nderstanding Bank 


Once again we renew our standing invitation: Virginia’s teachers, 
especially, are welcome at The Bank of Virginia . .. where the par- 
ticular needs of teachers are known and understood, and provided for. 
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Come in or write and let 


us help you smooth the way 
financially for your progress as a teacher and as an individual. 


THANKS to those of you who came, brought 

Sent others to the travelj exhibit, 
‘SCHOOLROOM Procenss “Ue e? 2 TATE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
which we brought to Virginia this past 


as . Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
winter. More than 27,000 people saw it. Member Federal Reserve System 


a RICHMOND « PETERSBURG - ROANOKE 
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